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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 
of British television surpassed. And this leadership 


will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
A aie Mes a ees re Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
| : assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy-a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 
: magnetic components, you are sure of the best 
ees : possible return for your money. 


r~ _« Mullard 


An experimental 
equipment used in 
research on television 
picture tubes. 
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HEN the -Saar referendum took place on October 24 a 
great deal was written about the rebirth of a violent 
- nationalism and even of nazism. The view of most news- 
a paper men who saw something of the referendum campaign 
- was that a dangerous situation had been created by political extremists. 

who were working against the European solution agreed on by the 
_ French and west German governments. The picture which they painted 
_ was black and frightening. It was that of a Saar dominated by men 


whom one British publication compared somewhat fancifully to croco-— 
_diles, and of an impending new conflict between France and Germany 


- over their interests in the area. 

After the war the Saar was for the. second time detached from 
Germany, this time by unilateral French action. In 1947 the French, 
again by unilateral action, increased the Saar’s area by thirty per cent. 
_ by adding to it strips of land taken from the Rhine-Palatinate. They 

gave the Saar a constitution and had it ratified by a Saar parliament 
_ which was bribed with three promises. There was to be no dismantling, 
no influx-of east German refugees, and, most important of all; no 
' hunger. The essence of the Saar’s new status was contained in the 
~ fifty-ninth Article of its constitution: ‘ The Saar is an autonomous state; 
it is economically united with France ’. In November 1947, the French 
franc became the sole negotiable currency. In January 1948, the French 
took over control, of the banks and organised the ‘ Régie des Mines de 
~ da Sarre’ to manage the coal-mines. The steel industry was alienated 
from its German owners and put under French management. So were 
_ insurance and 1 the railways. In April 1948, the Saar was joined to France 
chy; a customs and currency union, and in .1950 all previous French 
_ actions were embodied i in a series of conventions which the Saar parlia- 
ment ratified. ~ 
Meanwhile the French manager of the ‘Régie des Mines’, M. 
_ Babouin, signed an ‘agreement’ with the Lorraine coal-mines which 


the spade-shaped piece of land jutting into Lorraine and called the 
arndt. Finally, last May, an economic agreement was signed which 
e France control of customs, currency, foreign exchange, foreign 
eA ‘investment in industry, and credit policy. All important parts 
: corer remained i in. force, 


~ 


gave the latter the right to exploit the Saar’s only big coal reserve, . 


The Next Sane 2 the Problem of the Saar 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


All this was accompanied by a political programme designed to 
secure in power the parties licensed in 1947 which had accepted a 
situation that may have seemed. unavoidable. The official Socialist 
and Christian People’s Parties were joined, freakishly, in parliament 
by the Communists who were pro-German. But the Democratic Party 
of Dr. Schneider was banned. A case was trumped up against it 
which was founded on a forged telegram indicating a close connection 
with the neo-nazis led by ex-General Remer. So the Democratic 
Party’s appeals for reinstatement were ignored. Finally, its banning 
‘was confirmed on Christmas Eve, 1952. : 

_ Meanwhile, elections had been held and the two other pro- -German 
parties had been prevented from taking part by the government’s refusal 
to license them. Herr Hoffmann’s policy was that no respectable pro- 
German party should be allowed to function; the Communists were a 
different matter. This policy was backed by persistent breaking up of 
private meetings of ten or a dozen critics of the government, by the 
systematic tapping of telephone lines, by the censoring of mails, and 
_by other petty acts of persecution. Dr. Schneider, for instance, had 
a special stamp put into his Saar passport: ‘ Not valid for France ’. More 
than 500 people of pro-German sympathies were ejected from the Saar, 
and French citizens were put in charge of police, press, radio, and 
education. No free press was allowed in the Saar and west German 
newspapers were periodically banned. The Saar during this eight-year 
period was a discreetly managed, genteel police-state. 

The two sets of dragon’s teeth, economic and political, were of equal 
significance. The Saar referendum was rejected primarily because 
Saarlanders regarded the issue as one of separation from Germany. 
They did not understand the Statute; nor could this possibly be 
expected. A referendum of this kind is a piece of sublime foolishness. 
The assessment of a trickily worded document, with contradictions 
bulging out of every line of it, is a matter for statesmen and lawyers 
‘only. The leaders of the pro-German parties had a long list of economic 
grievances. Thus the Lorraine coal-miners began, with Herr Hoff- 
mann’s connivance, to extract coal from under the frontier from the 
Warndt in-1948. At first they constructed only emergency and air 
shafts on Saar soil, but recently they have built two new pits there. 
In six years they have taken out about 18,000,000 tons of coal and 


o 


. 
we 


‘ by idankig 
acne into By ar, emerge into Fr 
ees over, and cross the frontier once more on their way home. 

The Germans failed to develop the Warndt. It could be argued 

that the French should have their chance now. But this is the Saar’s 
sole reserve. Without being worked by the French it could havea life 
of 150 years; this may now be reduced to 80, as opposed to the 250 
of the French mines in Lorraine. In the next 12 years some 15,000 
miners will be put out of work by the closing down of half a dozen 
mines north of Saarbriicken, and the last foreseeable new shaft, outside 
the Warndt, has just been opened. The French have a certain lease of 
_ the Warndt for 30.years and a claim for 99 years. They pay 90 francs 
aton for the coal; its market a is four times this. 
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_ French Refusal to Allow Fonte lanventinent 
Next to the Warndt the most immediate grievance is French refusal 
to allow German investment in the Saar. The French have saddled 
the coal-mines with a debt of 30-billion francs and have failed to 
_ re-equip them and the steelworks. According to the Saar Chambers of 
Commerce there is an immediatesneed of 190-billion francs for invest- 
- ment in heavy industry. But when the Duisberg engineering firm of 
.. DEMAG asked: permission to build,a factory at Bierbach its plans were 
turned down flat. So were German plans for financing an electric 
power plant and a. stocking factory, and for opening insurance offices 
in the Saar. Officials of the Hoffmann Government admitted to me 
- that the worst French mistake has been failure to secure industrial 
credits, most of which were bound to come from western Germany. 
Under the Saar statute France could have retained control of foreign 
trade and revenue. Taxes collected in the Saar are ‘ pooled’ in Paris 
and only a proportion is paid back into the Saar treasury. Two months 
- ago the Saar Minister of Finance, Herr Senf, resigned because of this 
and clairned that the Saar faced a budgetary deficit of 45-billion francs. 
French control over imports is a more obvious grievance. ‘ Whose cars, 
refrigerators, and industrial machinery should I buy?’ one Saar financier 
asked me. ‘ Why, naturally, Germany’s, they’re cheaper, better, and 
f " something that we know’. One example tells a story. There is a 
tariff against German Volkswagens and by arrangement no spare parts 
for them in the Saar. The Saar’s imports are regulated by quotas set 
in Paris. Last year, Saar imports from Germany increased by 9 per 
cent., her exports to Germany by 30 per cent. France had a trading 
deficit with Germany of £20,000,000; but the Saar’s trading surplus was 
£24,000,000. On October 25, M. Grandval, former High Commissioner 
ia in: the Saar, said that this arrangement was ideal. The Saar sent 60- 
_ billion francs’ worth of coal and steel yearly to France, and received 
~ 100-billion francs’ worth of foodstuffs. And the Saar’s export surplus 
_ to other European countries brought in badly needed foreign exchange. 
_ The French foreign trade deficit was adjusted; it was an ea 
m4 ) * deal’. . a 
There are hard economic facts behind these economic grievances. 
The franc is shaky; the deutsche mark is rock steady. France is beset 
by colonial troubles; western Germany instead has profitable and 
bet _ expanding contacts with underdeveloped countries. The French gross 
___ product is increasing by 2 per cent. a year, the German by 7 per cent. 
_ Germany is reducing, France increasing direct taxation. Naturally, 
_ Saar business men are turning their eyes east. The programme of the . 
pro-German parties is largely concerned with economics. Alongside — 
their assertion that the Saar is politically part of Germany are their 
_ demands that the Franco-Saar economic union must end, that the Saar 
should not be subjected to reparations ten years after the war, that 
foreign and especially German investments should be encouraged to 
flow into the country, and that the Warndt agreement should be ter- 
-- minated in 1959. The Saarlanders want more German goods, both for 
industrial re-equipment and for their households. And they want control 
of their foreign exchange surplus in order to buy those goods. 
_ Economics have shaped the policies of the pro-German parties; 
politics have produced the wave of Germanism which has surprised 
_ and frightened so many observers during recent months. The clue to 
this undoubted change in political temper is provided by what hap- 
pened just over a year ago. Until the French parliament rejected 
__E.D.C. most Saarlanders assumed that a ‘ Europeanised’ Saar would 


" / 


_ play its part in a conscious, cohesive development towards a united - 


_ Europe. The Saar would be a seat of European institutions, and a 
whole ‘European City’ was planned to be built on the high ground 
between Saarbriicken and the French frontier. A European Saar — 
Ret tbe able to pare freely and lees with all its neighbours. : 
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be bound with economic fetters forged yy France: d co 
modified police-state of Herr Hoffmann. French plans 
have become even more plain since the referendum. M. 
last month that France had only approved the Schuman P 


_ understanding that the Saar was detached from Germany. “Western 


Germany produced 45 per cent. of the coal and steel of the Schuman 
Plan area, France 24 per cent. and the Saar 8 Per cent. ‘If the Saar — 
is given back to her’, Mr. Grandval concluded, ‘ then western Germany ee: 
will control over 50 per cent. of the coal and steel’. This was un- 
thinkable. The former French Ambassador to Bonn, Mr. ‘Frangois- af 
Poncet, wrote in Figaro that France would be placed in a ‘position | = 
of ‘ economic inferiority’ if the Franco-Saar economic union were dis- 
solved. Parliament would ‘call any French government to order which 
failed to take account of this’. A few days ago M. Vendroux, General - 
de Gaulle’s brother-in-law, declared in the French Assembly that the 
Saar coal-mines must be handed over to French ownership. _ 
' The French rejection of E.D.C. left the Saarlanders with only a 
sturdy . and suspicious self-interest of the frontiersman. As soon as 
the referendum campaign opened the pro-German parties sprang into 
life and a pro-German press created itself in the dust of disused premises — 
and with the help of pre-1914 printing presses. The enthusiasm of these _ 
pioneers was matched by that of the populace. The Saarlanders mis- 
understood the terms of the referendum. They supposed that the real — 
issue was the fate of the Hoffmann Government-and their own right to — 
return to Germany. Dr. Adenauer intervened three times in favour 
of the statute, and the Western European Commission once. The 
Federal German politicians kept themselves clear of the Saar. The — 
pro-Germans were fighting against a machine which had been i in ee i 
for eight years. Yet the result was never in doubt. 
How dangerous were the passions unloosed by the referendunin cam- * 
paign and by the futile experiment of asking 650,000 people to deter- 
mine the fate of a document which they did not understand? Political 
repression and economic graft are bound to arouse passions, but com-,” 4 
parisons between the pro-German parties in the Saar and the nazis, 
are wide of the mark. In the Saar there were no torchlight parades _ 
such as those of the reconstituted Stahlhelm under ex-Marshal 
Kesselring. There were no marches, such as those organised in honour 
of ex-General ‘ Panzer’ Meyer in the Rhineland when he was released 
from a war-criminal’s gaol. There was no intervention across the frontier. * 
There were no uniforms. There were some spontaneous and regrettably — 
violent demonstrations and some tough and bitter speeches, but popular 
pictures of the three pro-German leaders, Ney, Conrad, and Schneider, © 
_ were wildly overdrawn, Only Schneider has either a pugnacious manner 
or a nazi past. But his manner should Surprise no one, in view of the 
continuous and niggling politiéal persecution to which he was subj 
-for eight years. And he left the Nazi Party in 1936, ten years before 
four members of the present Federal German. Cabinet. 7 
The referendum campaign was explosive; it was bound to be. What 


has happened since should set at rest the fears of those who believed 


the wilder stories of the neo-nazis being once more on the march. 
A caretaker administration has governed without difficulty. A few 
officials have been dismissed, generally with reason. The head of the 
Saar radio has-been replaced, The trade unions have shaken them-— 
selves into their new pro-German mould. More than 500 exiles. have 
been invited to return home. — . 5 ET 
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A Confused Situation _ pa ai Nee Crt 1% ‘ 
The Saar situation, naturally, remains ‘confused and routed: 
The pro-German administration which will be elected may even Gee 


strong enough to revise the constitution. In any case it will demand 
to be consulted in the fresh negotiations between France and Germ 


which now have to take place. It will ask for political reunion many 
Germany at the earliest possible date and for the revision of the — 
-Franco-Saar economic ‘union. It will probably agree to a temporty 
special status for the Saar and it will be encouraged to be as reasonal 

as possible by the Federal German Government. The dream of 2 
European kernel has been dissipated, and a fresh strain 
Franco-German understanding. But it would be ‘foolish 
spectres, or to withhold sympathy and understanding from a 
western Europeans who must Ci mane right ie determine 
future.—Third Programme — pee se ea ean ane 
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With the Soviet Leaders in India‘ and Burma 


By GERALD PRIESTLAND, B.B.C. special correspondent 


Y three weeks in India and Burma, covering the Russian 

tour* provided, as they must have done for the Russian 

party too, a dazzling scrapbook of recollections. Marshal 

Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev have themselves provided 
scores of these snapshots. Smothered in flowers, wearing Boy Scouts’ 
Scarves, turbans, or Gandhi caps, hugging children, riding elephants, 
always ready to oblige the cameras. It has frequently been said that 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev make a perfect team, that the 
Marshal is the straight man and the 
Party Secretary the comic. This 
view of them accounts for much of 
their popularity during their visit 
to India and Burma, but to some 
of us who have been rubbing 
shoulders with them during the 
tour it seems an_ interpretation 
which could be misleading and 
dangerous. One of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s most cleverly worded 
speeches was delivered with a 
comic hat on his head. He knew 
very well how funny it looked, but 
from the western point of view 
what he said was far from amusing. 

I do not propose to repeat all 
the points which the two Russian 
leaders have made in their many 
speeches. By and large, there was, 
in fact, only one speech, with 
Marshal Bulganin reading a con- 
ventional, relatively subdued ver- 
sion of it and Mr. Khrushchev 
delivering it impromptu and with 
far greater aggressiveness. The 
main line of the argument was that 
Russia, like India and Burma, had 
been a backward and exploited 
country; that like them she had 
been persecuted by the West; that 
like them she wanted peace and 
hated colonialism—that in fact 
only Russia could really under- 
stand Asia and be her firm and 
faithful ally. The colonialists, it 
was argued, were still colonialists 
at heart. They might pretend to 
help Asia, but really they wanted to hold her down. Russia, on the 
other hand, respected Asia’s independence and was prepared to give her 
all kinds of technical aid, train her specialists and intellectuals, and offer 
increased trade. 

The five principles of coexistence, were a sine qua non of every 
speech. In fairness, I suppose one should add Mr. Khrushchev’s twink- 
ling assurance that he was not trying to disseminate propaganda. But 
whatever he meant by propaganda, one could hardly say that his 
speeches were tolerant ofthe West. Words like ‘peace’ and 
‘colonialism’, which require perhaps rather more definition than they 
are usually given in India but which Indians accept as needing little 
examination, were used in contexts which gave them an entirely pro- 
Russian, anti-western significance. 

It might be worth while to mention the controversy which has arisen 
over what the Russians really said on certain occasions, particularly the 

remarks attributed to Mr. Khrushchev by western correspondents at 
Rangoon and later denied by the Soviet press. It has been suggested 
that the fault may have lain with the interpreters, who on all important 
occasions worked in English. Of the two Russian men selected for this 
job, one, a former correspondent of the official Soviet news agency at 


: 


Mr, Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin visiting the Golden Pagoda in Rangoon 
on December 2 


* Broadcast on December 11 


the United Nations, regularly translated for Mr. Khrushchev. Mr. 
Khrushchev, speaking extempore, was translated into English sentence 
by sentence. The translations were rather clumsy, and on two occasions 
turned out to be positively wrong in important details, but the substance 
was always there. Always, there were two interpreters present, and only 
once did they announce a correction. After the conversation in Rangoon 
between Mr. Khrushchev and the Burmese Ambassador to Moscow, the 
western and Burmese correspondents who were taking notes sent their 
despatches immediately. The 
Soviet version was compiled two 
days later as a counterblast. This 
version entirely omitted certain 
passages, and attributed others to 
the Burmese Ambassador. The 
Ambassador has since refused to 
comment. 

What makes the affair even more 
extraordinary is Mr. Khrushchev’s 
subsequent behaviour. Having in- 
vited the western correspondents to 
attend his next speech, he an- 
nounced, not that they had mis- 
reported him, but that, as he put 
it, they had not been quite satisfied 
with his speeches. They were, he 
said, going to be even less satisfied 
with this one,.and he proceeded 
to launch an attack on British 
colonial policy which was far more 
objectionable than the one attri- 
buted to him in Rangoon. It left 
correspondents even less inclined 
to believe they had misreported 
him and wondering why so much 
trouble had been taken to deny 
what was almost immediately sur- 
passed. 

But what will be the effect of 
this tour upon the Indians and 
Burmese and their respective Gov- 
ernments? In each case the decisive 
factor will be the lead given by 
their Prime Ministers, and both 
have repeatedly said they do not 
intend to abandon their policy of 
non-alignment. Since the Russian 
tour began, Mr. Nehru has twice referred in public to the need for 
restraining one’s language if one really wants peace, and has made 
impressive remarks about the value of the Commonwealth. Many 
Indians and Burmese of the western-educated ‘upper class have been 
shocked by the use the Russian leaders have made of the platforms 
offered them here. At the same time, while the Indian and Burmese 
Governments are embarrassed by some of the speeches, they seem 
prepared to make allowances. One Indian_ official expressed to me the 
view that nothing should be done to upset the Russians, and that the 
Americans were the people who most needed restraining. 

As for the common people, it would probably be wrong to attach 
too much importance to the enthusiasm of the crowds, and again wrong 
to sneer at the organised nature of their welcome. Both countries felt 
that after the reception Russia had given to their own Prime Ministers, 
they could do no less. The Indians have been flattered by the visit, 
and delighted to hear they have powerful new friends. Millions of 
Indians dre now getting their first education in democratic politics, and 
part of this had been to teach even the tiniest child to shout: ‘ Indians 
and Russians are brothers’. Whether they will get the opportunity to 
shout the same of the British or Americans remains to be seen. 

—From ‘ Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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~ N France, where the political parties are lining up for the senetal eb pool—France, ‘Germany, italy, Belen Hottand, “an 1 ae: ; 
‘ election, the Catholic Democrat Party has announced that the first bourg—went back to the idea of a United States of Europe, but this 
plank in its programme is to be ‘ the construction of Europe’. This time they limited it to themselves. In six months, their legal experts ) 
= follows a decision a few weeks ago, by a number of political leaders drew up a constitution and an election law for their United States of 
in France, Germany, and -Belgium, to ‘re-launch the European idea ’. Little Europe. Then their Governments hesitated. Three times they put - 
We shall have to wait a little to discover what, if anything, that phrase off a decision, and the third time, early last year, they made no plans | 
means, but it is fairly certain to involve a fresh attempt to persuade for considering the thing again. After all the warm speeches, it was 
Britain to join in a new search for some kind of European community. cold feet that proved decisive. When France rejected sia ee, | 
There have been three previous attempts at the same thing in the last army’a few months later, the whole plan was dead. 
eight years, and they have all failed. So, before we try again, it is Its place was taken by Western European Union, consisting’ of the 
worth looking back to see what went wrong on those occasions. Six Schuman Plan countries, plus Britain as a full member. But none — 
b “3 : of the would-be ‘ creators of “Europe ’ regards Western European’ Union» 
as! : ; pee | as coming anywhere near their ideal, and they are right, Tt has. enormous 
The French and the Council of Europe : : practical importance, because Britain’s membership carries with it a 
__ The first experiment in ‘ Europeanism ” was the setting up, in 1949, promise to, keep troops on the continent of Europe, and because it 
of the Council of Europe, consisting of a Consultative Assembly and a _ provides a framework for German rearmament, But it was given only 
Committee of Ministers from twelve countries. When the Council first two jobs to do, and it lost one of them two months ago, when the 
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% met, the British representatives, with one exception, thought of their Saarlanders voted against being under a European authority. 

= task as being to feel their way slowly towards some kind of organisation So we are left with only a remnant of each of these experiments. 
in which European countries cquld find common remedies for common The Council of Europe is a valuable meeting-place for members of 
__._ problems. But many of the continental members, especially the French, parliaments, but no more. The coal and steel pool is working, but its 


cy believed that they had taken the first step towards a European Federa- so-called ‘ supranational’ authority, about which Britain and France 
____ tion, on the lines of the United States of America. They wanted to quarrelled so fiercely, in fact exercises its authority by first finding 
_____ begin by turning the organs of the Council of Europe itself, as quickly out what governments are willing to do, and then telling them to do 
-_as possible, into a European Government and a European Parliament. it—like the German policeman ‘in the Galsworthy play, who said, ‘I 
Ag They were soon disillusioned. The British representatives from both order you to'sit down and you won’t; all right then, I order you to 
parties were compelled to point out that we do not invent our political stand up ’. It is, in fact, the only Se cetble: method at this stage, but it is 
institutions and so could not possibly take a sudden jump into a United pothing like what the creators of the. pool intended. The other pools 
States of Europe. They had to add that since we could never accept were all stillborn, but the beautiful constitution for Little Europe is 


= “~ : closer obligation towards Europe than the very loose ties which we have looking for someone to apply it, and there i is Western Eamopeat Union | 
4 __- with the Commonwealth, we could protably never move into a federated ooking for something to do. 

Europe at all, however slowly. Why did all these experiments fail? They failed, I ‘think, because 
pe + y 1. have always been firmly convinced that something like the same the constructors of Europe underestimated the - faniaea that favids, 
+ reasons applied to the other big countries of Europe, and again especially European countries apart, and misjudged those that were expected to 
= Y to France. One French Minister, a fervent believer in ‘ creating Europe > pull them together. They forgot, for instance, the different ways in 
oe confessed to me that he had never succeeded in arousing any interest which different countries look upon ideas like democracy and parlia- 
SR mers at all in the ‘idea among his constituents. It was that lack of public mentary government—differences _ SO. great that representatives at 


support, I think, and the fact that France, too, had overseas connections Strasbourg found themselves making completely contradictory assump- 


em to think of, which held her back, after all, when the critical moment tions about their relations with ministers, with their parliaments back 
came. But Britain saw the obstacles first, and that made us unpopular home, and with each other. When the federalists tried their fresh start 
with the few thousand people on the continent iets were really keen with economic arrangements, they discovered even deeper differences. 
ta on the idea. E M. Pflimlin’s agricultural pool was to start with what he described as 
ee. So the second experiment began. As a concession to the British the four basic necessities of life—wheat, milk, meat, and wine *. Meat 
____ preference for a practical approach, the believers in Europe decided to and wine, if you please, as basic necessities, and not a mention of fish- 
ie start with economic, rather than political, institutions. Less than a year and-chips and tea! And when the continental Ministers eyed each other 
___ after the first meeting of the Council of Europe, M. Schuman produced suspiciously over the text of the constitution for Little Europe, they 
his celebrated plan for pooling the coal and steel industries of western — realised that neither they nor their peoples felt like Europeans. They felt 
ae - Europe, and the second meeting of the Council of Europe broke out into to9 French or too German to risk surrendering control of their defence 
a rash of similar plans for a European transport pool, an agricultural and their standards of living to others with different ways of life. 
=a pool, and the famous—or infamous—European army. Se ae? Ss Da te ete 
e Here, again, disappointment followed. I am one of those who have : hae eae ee 
allways believed that the French authors of the Schuman Plan deliber- Facing a Fact. 

x ‘ ately laid down conditions which they knew would keep Britain out On the other side, the common interests ice were expected to eee 
-—s wntil they had got it going in their own way, and they made the condi- come the differences turned out to have no special connection with 
___ tions tougher still when we seemed to be drawing nearer to their vie ey Europe. In 1949, when Europe was in real danger of invasion and 
___ point. But I think they hoped we should come, in the long run, into defeat, its statesmen turned aside from ‘ building Europe’ to build 


ae Schuman coal and steel pool, and into the other schemes, too. Unfortun- the Atlantic Alliance and the related pacts which followed it. They had 
__ ately, they had once more set about the job in a way which centuries discovered that Europe is not enough, because the things that pull us | 
____ of training have made us not merely unwilling to follow but incapable together belong not only to Europe, but to half the world. Our deter-— 
“s ae tae following. Once again they were thinking not of things but of mination to defend our liberties, our cultures, our standards of living 
___ institutions. When they talked of steel and agricultural and transport and our ways of life—in the plural, because they are different in 
pools, they were not interested in ways of making better steel plate, or case—is shared by countries stretching round the world from: 
| growing more potatoes, or running more efficient railways, but only in Zealand to ‘Canada, by way of Pakistan and the United States, ar 
setting up layer upon layer of committees and councils and courts ‘and is with all these ‘countries, not only with those on the 1 fi 
sevecrblies, and making rules for working them. of Europe, that we are driven to make common cause, 
So Britain said ‘no’ again, and the third experiment started, in the as I believe, one of the facts of life in the world today. 
Ey autumn ee 1952, without Britain. The six countries of the coal and to a or and learn tc it—He 
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ae 

ae BS ‘CROSLAND has argued* in favour of economic ex- 
—1%& /@ pansion: I share this preoccupation, and am puzzled that — 

/ @ he should have singled me out as representing an opposing 

view, since I have been engaged for over a quarter of a 

in ‘urging policies of expansion upon my countrymen and that 

eed is my main occupation at the present time. At the outset I wish 


make it clear how far we are on common ground; then and then 
y I shall address myself to some problems atieeaing the purpose 
upon me we > agree. 


Merit aa Economic Expansion 

“a0. m my view, there is a strong philosophic argument in favour of 
momic expansion; this calls for a succession of changes over the 
rs in our ways of. SOE ieee in our proc Sigg If we look at the 


2 Siticaing ae rapidly to the ethical probleny I Sind it as right 
to help my fellow men towards the increasing achievement of their 
desires, provided these are not criminal; I regard it as wrong and 
indeed impertinent to assume that my fellows will necessarily misuse 
increased means. Men are not corrupted by the opportunity of achiev- 
ing their desires; what does corrupt them is the wrongness or futility 
of their desires, achieved or not. Improving the order of their desires is 
the proper office of moral and aesthetic education, of which we have far 
‘too little. It is also important, for imitation is a trait of mankind, that 
those situated higher up on the ladder of incomes should set models. of 
cessive. devels of incomes shall thereby be induced to emulate. 

Bane made it clear that Mr. Crosland’s purpose is also my own, 
can now proceed to point out some complexities of the problem. 
ae hen we speak of an increase in the national living standard, we mean, 


in fact, an increase in the flow of goods and services accruing to © 


private consumers, The more concerned we are with this purpose the 
‘more willing we must be to streamline our social organisation in the 
service of this purpose: this implies a high rate of investment, there- 
fore a considerable volume of profits from. which investment funds are 
drawn either directly or indirectly, and it implies also an incentive 


system of distribution, what the Soviets call ‘socialist inequality’. By 


‘the way, we have no guarantee at all that those who thereby get most 
will set the most laudable patterns of consumption. In general we have 
‘mo assurance at all that the streamlined shape of society most adequate 


to a rapid rise in the flow of goods will coincide in any way with the ~ 


shape of society which subjectively we may regard as the most desir- 
able: this is the old conflict of a century ago between the economist 
school and the socialist school: the latter seems to have veered to the 
pont of view of the former. _ 
Now let me point out that the swelling stream of goods and services 
is made up of items of very different kinds; this stream changes in 
time not only i in volume but in composition; the items which multiply 
‘most are those for which there is the greatest increase in. demand and 
which can be produced at diminishing real costs; and therefore people 
whose desires are addressed to such items must logically derive greater 
teal improvements in their own situation than people with divergent 
tastes. The whole process is thus naturally slanted in favour of those 
with what I shall venture to call a median pattern of tastes, and 
against those with different patterns who may find it increasingly 
omer to fulfil their specific pattern amidst general enrichment. This 
emark cannot be elaborated here; it goes a long way towards explain- 
number of discontents. 


—— 


mic apparatus should cater, solely to the subjective wants of indi- 

amily groups. There are collective needs of society which 
its complexity. In the distant past only a few of these were 
the state and. far more by the ay which was the 


eed 1 to Make ’ 


Going on to another point, it is obviously impossible that the — 


Fork Enj oyable 
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x + 
main oica of education, the benefactor of the poor, and the patron of 
the arts. Some of these ancient functions had been taken up to some 
degree by rich people and the foundations they endowed. The levelling 


of incomes calls for more and more bodies to take up such functions, 


bodies which I, for one, should like to see as numerous and as autono- 
mous as possible. Whatever position one takes up in this respect, no 


one can deny that many achievements are desirable and necessary over — 


and above the satisfaction of individual consumers. 
Let us look more sharply at the i increasing flow of goods and services 


provided to private consumers. It is attended by an increasing flow 


of undesirable by-products, such as smoke, noise, smell, and general 


ugliness. While it does not seem rational to condemn economic progress 


off-hand because it is attended by these nuisances, neither does it seem 


rational merely to shrug them off as the reverse side of a medal of 


which we prefer only to see the face. These nuisances are to be taken 
into account, to be arrayed on the debit side: we have begun to do so. 
The time was when roads ran right through villages and towns, and 
the increasing flow of cars deprived the inhabitants of the use of 


their streets and market places for neighbourly relations; we now 
understand that such losses should be made good by the building of 


by-passes, however costly. This principle must be increasingly applied. 
Social costs must be charged. Admittedly it is difficult to make a 
quantitative assessment of nuisances as against consumer goods and 
services. But economic calculus consists in submitting units of a 
different kind to a common arithmetic, and this always implies con- 
ventional valuations. Indeed, our courts find it possible to assess the 
payments due to a film star whose face has been scarred. It is admit- 


tedly more difficult but surely no less important to assess the scars 


inflicted on the face of the country. 

While the foregoing points seem to me important—if not I would 
not have raised them—they pale in presence of the problem we now 
come to. What is currently called the increase in the standard of living 


in fact boils down to an increase in shopping power. Last year John — 


Smith exhausted his income in buying a certain collection of goods and 
services; this year he can buy the identical collection and then finds 
himself with some more income enabling him to buy something more. 
If that occurs, we say that John Smith’s standard of living has in- 
creased. This view implies that we consider -John Smith only as a 
consumer; we dismember the man John Smith and attend to him.as a 
consumer, or, rather, leader of a small consuming group. Now let us 
call him John in that capacity, and Smith in his capacity as a producer. 


The Buyer and the Earner 


consider Smith the worker, the earner; that we must consider the man 
under this aspect is easily proved. Let us assume that the increase in 
John’s shopping power has been accomplished while Smith increased 
his hours of work. We shall need to take this into account, nor can 
we simply ask whether his shopping power has increased more than 
proportionately to the increase in his working hours. I submit that we 
shall doubt whether John Smith’s over-all position has been improved 
if his hours of work have increased from forty-five to sixty, even if his 
earnings have increased by more than one-third, while we shall not 
doubt that his position has improved if his hours of work have risen 
from thirty to forty, even if his earnings have increased by somewhat 
less than one-third. In short we refer to a normal pattern of living. — 
My case is a very simple one: we must consider our fellow men 
as integrated human beings, we may not merely think of them as 
consumers who should be gratified to get more, we must also think of 
the incommodities inflicted upon them in the process of achieving 
greater production. These incommodities do not in fact take the form 
of a longer working week, but they may well take the form 
of unpleasant changes in the mode, place, or nature of their activity. 
Commuting to a more distant place of work is a cost to the workers 
in terms of hours and fatigue; passing from independent into salaried 


_employment is a loss of status and freedom. It may be argued that in 
oe . * THe LISTENER, December i$ 


We have found that John the buyer is better off; but we must also” 


- 


ae previous mode of near on the same eos as Pbeihee. ‘And it is 
well known that economic progress works not only by creating new 
and more attractive positions but also by aeons the older position 
_ untenable. 


, 


es ‘Cherishing Independence 


we a9 My attention is forcibly drawn to this problem as a Frenchman. 
a ~ Some two-fifths of our total labour force work at home as independent 
gy 4 Ree sdticed or family helpers of the former. It is beyond doubt that our 
over-all achievement would be improved if a considerable fraction of 


_ those people shifted into larger establishments as wage or salary earners, 
and in a great many cases the family income would itself be improved. 
But these people cherish their independence and hold on. Indeed, the 
Poujade movement is a manifestation of this resistance: its supporters 
resent their taxes mainly because they are in a marginal position: tax 
va evasion alone permits them to achieve a living in their present position, 
to which they cling. 
- ‘I feel no doubt that these people must submit to the economic 
pressure which tends to drive them into other positions where they will 
contribute more to the national product. Without question, the basic 
condition for a steady increase in the flow of goods is that there 
should occur successive shifts in the factors of production from less 
efficient to more efficient employment. It is on purpose that I have made 
use of the abstract wording: ‘factors of production’; when we think 
solely of the end-product, the flow of goods, we are thereby led to 
regard workers as mere factors of production: they are, however, men 
_ and women. If we cannot support their plea to continue as they are, 
we must at least concern ourselves with making their new employment 
__as attractive as possible. . 
It is something of a mystery that the chronic resentment of workers 
has not been perceptibly allayed by the superb achievement of our times, 
in terms of the increase of goods and services accruing per worker, in 
terms of the decrease in the duration and painfulness of work. Add to 
Ff these benefits the great edifice of guarantees against the hazards of life, 


ee ee 
~~ ands any observer must grant that the conditions of workers has 
ae immensely improved and continues to do so. Yet the resentment is 


there, and although it now takes the form of anti-capitalism I would 
_ wager that the complete extinction of capitalists would not dispel it. 
_____- It may well be owing to the fact that concentration upon the satisfaction 
of the consumers leads us, whatever the form of society, whether its © 
; institutions be capitalist or socialist, to place too little emphasis upon 
the happiness of workers in their capacity of workers. 3. 
The Johns, the consumers, are to be satisfied as fully as possible: and 
the Smiths, the producers, are regarded as their servants. This stands in 
_ stark contrast to the views of the earlier socialists: they pictured a 
— Society of workers, happy and contented as workers, not, as we do, a 
- society of consumers, increasingly provided for as consumers but dis- 
- contented with their work. The latter and later view owes much to the 
_ drawing-room _ philosophy of the eighteenth century which regarded 
- Jeisure as aristocratic, work as menial. Undoubtedly this view has well 
_ served the science of economics; it provides its very foundation: hours — 
of work are means to an end, the flow of goods, and we can therefore 
apply the principle of least action: the more goods we obtain from a 
given input of work the better, the less hours we must put in to obtain 
a given production the better. We cannot in economics do without 
- this mode of thought. D 
- But it cannot serve us equally well in our sociological preoccupations. 
_ There is no doubt that man needs and enjoys activity just as he needs 
fee enjoys goods. While the.supply of goods is small and the attendant 
_ Jabour great, there is no question but that it is desirable to get more 
‘ ieee and to give less labour. But it is commonly granted that the 
greater the supply of goods to an individual, the less the satisfaction 
_he‘derives from the subsequent addition. And also one might well 
admit that the shorter the working week, the less the desirability of 
shortening it further. Another preoccupation may then loom: —_ man 
should be happy i in his work. 
_ I regard it as desirable that men should enjoy an ever-increasing 
_ flow of goods; I am far more doubtful about the successive reduction © 
at Kin, hours of work. When prophets of the future speak of a thirty-two 
ia hour week, to be followed in time by a twenty-four hour week, I 
- wonder whether they are not missing the main point. No man can 
_ desire ~ =e nf of his working Mein to Se and thep to | 
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because work i is not. enjoyed and no man can 


Man is eae most active of all creatures: 


is active pe Bcd? 100 nee per pe 7 is for: ieee a necessi 

that a great deal of this activity should be unharnessed, let off in many 
forms. We think of this as relaxation but in fact it is a desirable 
dispersion of activity, conducive to health and balance. I feel convinced 
“however, that it is equally necessary for health and balance that. ar 
individual should have a main activity to which a reasonable portior 


of his time is devoted: as I do not believe in the happiness o} 
human drones, I do not believe that it is to our advantage to be 
placed in that position for three-fourths or even two-thirds of ow 
available time. There is no doubt, however, that this is at present 
desired: and this we should take as a sign that the nature of the worl 
demanded of most of us is not. what it should be to make our Jife” ar 
integrated and satisfying whole. 

I call upon all those who, like me, have the Cane A doing wor! 
to which they are devoted. Do we not cherish this boon? Do we noi 
regard the goods accruing to us as means of fitting ourselves and ow 
children for work of this kind? Do we not then, in fact, reverse the 
accepted relationship between goods and work, making the goods mean: 
and the activity the end which they serve? As this is a cardinal elemem 
in our contentment, should we not desire it also for an lige 
number of our fellow men? 

Let me give no occasion for misunderstanding. r think we should 
as now, concentrate upon increasing the flow of goods and therefore 


_ concentrate upon increasing the adequate equipment, But I think we 


should have in mind that as our capacity to turn out goods | increases 

interest in further increases of goods should progressively give way 
to interest in offering to our fellows tasks which they may enjoy. Suck 
enjoyment is not solely a function of the nature of the task but also oi 
the attitude of the man. This is a great ‘subject which I cannot dwel: 
upon. Let me merely say that our problem is not solely economic, thar 
we are faced also with the dismemberment, the disintegration « of man. 
and that we must increasingly concern ourselves with his reintegration 

: oP = —Third pene 


“Air fares must go on getting lower if air travel is to expand ’, said 
D. M. DEsourTTeR, ‘assistant editor of Aeronautics, in a-talk in ‘ At 
Home and Abroad’. ‘ This has already been shown to be true, and as 
a matter of fact air fares have been getting lower in recent years. 
although sometimes it is not very noticeable. An important factor is that 
the big scheduled airlines—B.O.A.C., and Pan-American, Air France, 
K.L.M. and so on—act together in “the matter of fares through the 
International Air Transport Association. This body, normally known 
_as Tata, does many useful things besides fixing fares. But as far as fares 
are concerned, Iata acts with the backing | of the governments concerned. 
It is not a government organisation; it is an international commercial 
association which governments have authorised to ‘put into effect the 
_ principle that international air fares should not be the subject of fi 
undercutting, but should be regulated by compromise. _ 

‘North Aenean Airlines, ‘the company which has bt for 
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als eotiebders the Tata arrangement 3 a vahatas one, | 1 

price-cutting service to fly into Britain in competition with 

If it did, at least one British airline has already said t 

welcome the chance to put on a very cheap service of it own. | 

or not this particular project successful, I would sa 
the 
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nd I am sure that the somewhat complicated plan which Mr. 


great EEOUY: will be no oes I must therefore explain 
some detail. 
xpenditure tax would five nothing to do with possible reforms 
the purchase tax, either for making it more complicated or for 
placing it by a sales tax levied’ at a fixed rate on all commodities. 
does not relate to excise duties, such as those on beer or tobacco, 
‘to entertainment tax. It is clear that no feasible modifications of 
these duties would ‘meet Mr. Kaldor’s purpose. These taxes are never 
-more than proportionate to the amount each person. spends on each 
ass of goods; and to Mr. Kaldor’s way of looking at things, pro- 
rtionate taxes are regressive, bearing more heavily on the poor than 
the rich, as compared with the present progressive taxes on income, 
which also leave him unsatisfied. Nor would Mr. Kaldor be content 


ation on spending by exempting particular forms of saving not 
rided for at present, since these would not catch spending out of 
pital or capital gains. Mr. Kaldor attaches great importance to doing 
“ale Age 


Student versus we Expert ~ Hop 


from tax. Hitherto any economists who have considered such a scheme 
have dismissed it on- grounds of administrative impracticability. The 
veteran Cambridge economist Professor Pigou, whose analytical subtlety 
at least rivals that of Mr. Kaldor, was content a generation ago to 
accept the opinion of experienced administrators that the loopholes it 
would leave open to the dishonest would be unstoppable without vast 
bother and expense. ‘On a matter of this kind ’, he wrote, ‘an academic 


experts’. Mr. Kaldor, fortified by an American proposal published 
“during the war by the eminent economist, the late Irving Fisher, has 
“not allowed himself to be deterred, despite the important differences 
between the American system of income tax and our own, and despite, 
also, Fisher’s failure to convince the American authorities of the merits 
of his plan. - 


annual return which would disclose his total spending. He would have 
to state his holdings of cash and his bank balances at the beginning and 
bead of each year, his total receipts and payments during the year, and 
ake a list of his purchases and sales of investments, including houses 
and other durable assets. After certain adjustments, the expenditure 
chargeable to the new progressive tax would then emerge. 

_ There are some knotty problems already. Part of the idea is to exempt 
Savings from tax: but expenditure on durable goods includes an element 
of saving, dependent on their useful life. Throughout this period they 
pro vide a flow of income in kind. Should they be eg eae or taxed? 


capital expenditure from tax and substituting a notional annual value 
w ich would be taxed. Should not a similar system be applied to other 
very durable goods, such as furniture, or cooking and heating. stoves, 
yhich are normally bought and replaced at rare intervals? 

sharply p pestis expenditure tax on the total amount spent in 
year woul 
first set up house. Mr. Kaldor would prefer one fixed spreadover 
to be substituted at the taxpayer’s option, for all durable equip- 
other than houses. He considers a five-year period would be 

generous. New furniture, new kitchen stoves, every five years? 

‘what Mrs. Kaldor thinks of that? 
another category of capital expenditure—on jewellery, 
tiques, acquired and treasured as fairly permanent 
which incidentally yield a ‘ psychic’ flow of income 


By ‘SIR ARNOLD PLANT. 


\ VERY n new te ot tax preteta ‘is likely t to be Erisundeetobd, 


icholas Kaldor has devised*, and has now expounded with 


_modifications in the income tax designed to raise the rate of - 


oe ie of every. 1 NSE so devised as to exempt savings. 


pect: is not in a position to enter into a controversy with practical . 


Under Mr. Kaldor’s plan, every taxpayer would nave to submit an 


bear heavily on a young couple in the year in which - 


to their owner; these would ie exempt from tax and an annual charge 


substituted, assessing the enjoyment at five per cent. of the value. The 


spectre of masses of paper-work rears its ugly head. Mr. Kaldor’s — 
cautious mind foresees special problems about gifts, which should logic- 


ally be exempt from spending tax: dishonest evaders with high annual 
expenditures might make gifts to low-spending confederates who would, 
for a consideration, quietly return them to the donor, thus enabling 


_ him to avoid part of the steeply progressive spending tax. Mr. Kaldor 


would therefore disallow gifts and transfers of property inter vivos and 
treat them as sales by the donors and income accruing to the recipients, 
except in such cases as payments to aged relatives, pensions to repre 
servants, and alimony. 


Counting Children as Halves 

The needs of taxpayers differ. The attainment of a given standard of 
living inyolves differing amounts of personal expenditure by taxpayers 
in differing individual circumstances. Allowances would be made 
accordingly, following the precedents of income-tax. The varying 


number of persons in the family unit is an obvious case. Mr. Kaldor — 


would make the tax vary with expenditure per head. Children might 
count as a half. There would also be special allowances for involuntary 


expenditure incurred through illness, accident, or damage to property, 


and burglary. 

Although the new tax would take the place of the existing income tax 
and surtax on personal incomes, Mr. Kaldor readily admits that it 
would be a much more complicated system. He justifies it on the 
grounds, inter alia, that it would exempt savings from tax, and catch 
spending from realised capital gains and from dis-saving of capital. 


He contends, also, that the administrative burden would be reduced by ~ 


not requiring the revenue officials to check every return, but allowing 
them to use the statements submitted for a system of spot-checking, 
undertaken only as frequently and widely as efficient administration 
required. That, I fear, would be cold comfort for, the public who had 
to make the returns. 

The introduction of the new tax would give rise to serious transi- 
tional problems. The mere announcement of it would precipitate wide- 


spread withdrawals of bank balances and hoarding of undeclared — 


currency, unless the Government at once took powers to obtain retro- 
spective statements of such transactions from the banks. Hard cases 
would need special treatment: for example, retired persons would be 
taxed twice on their savings, first under the existing income tax while 
they saved for their old age and later under the new expenditure tax 
when they would be taxed on their spending. Mr. Kaldor’s way out 
would be a higher exemption limit for such persons under the new tax. 


Small-scale Experiment—Not a Bomb 

At this stage, I fear I have a disappointment for some people, 
though others perhaps will welcome what follows with considerable 
relief. Having designed his atom-bomb, Mr. Kaldor is not prepared 
to advocate the construction of a, full-size prototype and setting it off. 
As we all know, perhaps too well, the present tax system does succeed 
in abstracting a great deal of revenue from some 15,000,000 taxpayers. 
He considers it would be out of the question to contemplate replacing 
the present tax completely by the new one in a single operation. Instead 
he proposes a relatively small-scale experiment, to gain experience 
without the risk of irreparable damage. His plan is to replace the 
present surtax by an expenditure tax, whilst retaining the present 
system for normal income tax. It is as ingenious as at first blush 
it is modest; for it would enable him to obtain those changes on 
which he places greatest store. 

The machinery for assessment and collection of surtax is, in fact, 
separate from that for income tax, and the change of basis for the 
one need not disturb the other. Moreover, as the yield of surtax is 
relatively small, a mere £130,000,000 or so, there would be a greatly 
reduced risk ‘of serious loss to the Exchequer arising from a failure 
to operate the new tax effectively in the experimental period. Not, by 


An Expenditure Tax. By Nicholas Kaldor. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
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existing tax on undistributed profits. But that particular “anheavel 
; Might well be engineered as a separate operation. The limited scheme 
to replace surtax would follow the same lines as those I have already — 
_ described. Returns would be required of all cxeHne surtax payers, — 
and there are over 300,000 af them. 
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oie ‘wants to eae a pos be content Ae char 
on all realised capital gains. This would substitute in part f 


Disguising the Rates of Taxation 
But Mr. Kaldor is somewhat afraid that even his Goalies bomb 


might also prove too dangerous. As the expenditure tax would cover — 


all spending, including that financed out of capital, a combined income 
and expenditure tax of 17s. in the £ would, he would hope, represent 
a great increase in the real tax burden at the top end of the scale, as 
compared with the present top limit for income and surtax of 19s. 
He fears that many of the ‘ have-nots’ would not understand this, but 
would press for even higher rates, which would be disastrous. He 


_-would therefore disguise the rates by expressing them as percentages 


of the net amount of expenditure after tax, instead of the gross amount 
before tax. A top rate of 17s. in the £ would thus be shown as one 
of 266% per cent. on the net expenditure, which surely looks sadistic 
_ enough to satisfy anyone. 


Continuing in the same apprehensive vein, Mr. Kaldor concludes’ 
his proposal with a plea for moderation. He fears that too severe a- 


curtailment of spending by the wealthy would cause hardship in the 
luxury trades (this is a somewhat surprising anxiety, in view of pre- 
vailing conditions of over-full employment), but he wishes to guard 
against widespread sympathetic opposition to his plan from those who 


would be shocked at the sudden collapse of the former living standards . 


of those who live largely on capital. Moderation to Mr. Kaldor means 
a progressive expenditure tax, in addition to income tax, which would 


exempt the first £750 of net expenditure per head, would start there 


at 25 per cent., and would rise to a maximum of 300 per cent., where 
the net expenditure was in excess of £5,000. 

What this would mean can be illustrated by one example. At the 
‘moment a bachelor who spends £2,000 out of income requires, in 


order to do it, a total income of £3,340, out of which he pays £1,340 
in tax, including surtax of £170. ‘Under the new system he would pay 


£687 10s. expenditure tax instead of £170 surtax—over £500 more. 
To find that money he would have to earn a much bigger gross income, 
and consequently pay more income tax as well, if he persisted in 
‘spending £2,000 and still kept out of the bankruptcy court. That is 
_ the meaning of ‘ moderation ’ in Mr. Kaldor’s vocabulary. 

In presenting his scheme, in a closely reasoned book of less than 
250 pages, Mr. Kaldor explains that it was first prepared for the 
Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits and Income, whose final 
report was published last June, and of which he was a member. It 
was, however, decided, and it was a decision which he does not ques- 
tion, that the consideration of an expenditure tax fell outside the scope 
of the commission’s terms of reference. He has therefore pursued his 
‘subject independently. I am inclined to think that was a pity. It would 


_. have been better if the scheme had been argued about and reported 
on by the commission, with the help of revenue officials. Mr. Kaldor — 


was one of three members of the commission who signed a Minority 
Memorandum of Dissent relating to income tax and company taxation, 


and he regards his proposals for an expenditure tax as complementary 


_ to the minority dissent and not as alternatives. 
Part of the case for substituting an expenditure tax rests on the 


contention that an income tax discriminates unduly against personal - 
_ saving in favour of spending. It is a question on which leading econo- 


mists have long been divided. In my view, Mr. Kaldor’s discussions will 
not convince all his opponents. He did not persuade the other economist 
members of the commission. I should remind you of the conclusion of 
- the Royal Commission on this subject. They said: 


If life assurance relief and the relief for national insurance contribu- — 


tions are retained, and if superannuation relief is developed to what 

we regard as its logical conclusion, we think that the tax system will 

= be making as much concession to savings as it is reasonable or proper 

_ that it should. However desirable for economic reasons the encourage- 
; ment should lie outside the sphere of the income-tax system . 


The main purpose of the new tax, however, is. to deter Pe 


out of capital. I suspect that many people will ask why they should 
_ Rot do ‘80, if and when gl wish? As Mr. Kaldor looks at nes 
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have recently been published. They are The Modern Predicament 


wee 


of their ‘capital themselves. ‘Tha 


undesirable ’. : +“ Rs oi 
On this central issue a aon difference of opinior 


because of fundamentally different ideas concerning the main puzpoee 


of taxation. One group believes that we pay taxes to finance activities, 
including the provision of social services, which we consider are most 
economically and. efficiently undertaken by the state; and that the 
criterion for deciding how the tax burden should be distributed is to 
choose the taxes which interfere least, on an overall view, with the 


private lives and individual aspirations of the citizens. ‘Many of these 


people, I believe, are persuaded that progression ia) already being 


carried too far, in the sense that it not merely imposes an oppressive 
burden on those who pay at the higher rates, but also that by so 
doing it is damaging the economy as a whole and making the lot of 
even the poorer sections worse than it need be. The other side looks 
upon the tax instrument as a major weapon for bringing all members 
of the state nearer and nearer to a common level, not once for all 
but constantly reversing new disparities which emerge as some members 
progress and others decline. The most extreme would go so far as 
to prefer to live in an egalitarian’ society even at the cost of head 
being poorer. ~ 

Why, one may ai should it be thought: to bere ‘socially costly? ‘for 
people to spend capital in their endeavour to keep up their standard 
of living in the face of high taxation? How significant an influence can 
such behaviour have, for evil or for good, on the economy as a whole? 
Mr. Kaldor admits that there are absolutely no data on which to base 
even an intelligent guess as to the extent of dis-saving. Nevertheless, 
confining himself to the 20,000 most wealthy individuals, whose income 
after tax he puts at £50,000,000 to £80,000,000, he believes that 


_ they are spending at three to four times that rate. Suppose his hunch 
were right; 


their aggregate spending would still amount to less 
than three per cent. of the aggregate consumers’ expenditure for the 
whole country. If we descend the scale to include all the 310,000 
surtax payers, their aggregate personal ‘incomes after tax are 
only six per cent. of total personal incomes. Is it reasonable to believe 
that ‘over-spending’ by some of them can have so appreciable 
an effect on the stability of the economy as to justify the hazardous 
experiment of introducing a still more progressive tax on ail 
their expenditure, ene great administrative an in order 
to reduce it? 


odie . 
“ a 


Inflation as a Spur to Spetedine ‘ 
_ I suggest that if, since the war, the wealthy find homens seis 
more than they would prefer to do, if conditions were different, the 
root cause is more fundamental than can be corrected by the manipula- 
tion of taxes on income and spending. It is that, on top of the high 
progressive income tax and crippling death duties which have for many 
years been steadily and rapidly reducing the number of large estates, 
it is the persistent fall in the purchasing power of the £ and of sterling 
assets, as a result of continuing inflation, that has made earlier rather 
than later spending a matter of mere prudence. The rich are not alone 
if they prefer more goods for their money today to fewer goods for 
the same money next year, and still fewer as far ahead as they can see. 
My own view is that it is unlikely that Mr. Kaldor’s tax would 
do anything to stem the inflationary tide. Serious consideration of 
the proposal might indeed swell the tide. In their discussion of s saving, 
the Royal Commission said in their final report, with regard to infla- 
tion, ‘ any discussion . . . is a mere deployment of -words unless it can 
take as its basis the assumption that a reasonable stability in ae 


: purchasing power of paoney is a see canon of public ht gated nas 
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Three books dealing: jerith: science in fehuae to he ‘feamag? sation 


Unwin, 30s.), being a study in the philosophy of 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. Ar 
Science and Christian Beliefs, by Canon Arthur F, Smethi 
21s.); and Mysteries of Science, a study of the limitations 
method by John Rowland (Werner Laurie, 12s. 6d.), All 
out in one way” or another the ‘inadequacy 0 of 


H. J. Paton, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxon ere nd 
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The > first of five new. talks by DONALD BOYD 
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4 \ \o : J a t ’ " . 
Splenic 1914, the oval Army Medical es deg said quickly as possible. Nobody really sores to be treated as a 1 hero, 
he Corps had more men than it could deal with, and didn’t but everybody did hope to have preference over a civilian. There was — 
“want us. We had gone there because of the pacifist idea that it much fear of the munitions workers, and men even believed that hep 
_ was wrong to fight. The pacifist principle did not stand up under would have liked the war to go on. ~~ bers” 
train and we went to the Territorial Howitas ‘Battery and got The Government of the day then produced the nating election 
lings and slept upon straw. of December 1918. No doubt it was expedient; but that is irrelevant. =a 
ere were all sorts of men in that Lone Bare a great many of The army was still overseas, and permitted to vote by proxy; but the 
were countrymen—young farmers, wagoners, smart-stepping _ things it wanted were not on the bill of sale. ; a 
ers, coachmen, gamekeepers, farm labourers. The battery was I call it a swindle because it was done before there could be any i 
-drawn, and so a great many of its men earned their living with articulate declaration of the decent things most’ of us did want. You 
es. Soon the recruits were allotted. The big boys became gunners, might believe the people at home—the politicians particularly—didn’t — > Se 
all ones were put to be trained as drivers. Each driver had a understand the attitude of the army. Or, if they did, they were deter- i 


er presented to him to help-groom his pair of horses and clean mined to prevent our views from being expressed. There was an oppor- e 
ss-and muck out. The gunner became the driver’s labourer. My tunity during those months for politicians of goodwill to make a clean 
driver had a long face—he looked like an innocent horse. Trying to sweep of all the war-mongering. The men were sick of it. But there = 

-ingratiate myself with him I offered him a cigarette of the ten-for- was corruption at home. I don’t mean that the politicians were taking = 
eepenny quality. He always smoked ten for tuppennies. He looked money bribes. You can be corrupted by other things, even by having = 


it doubtfully for a moment, tucked it away in his cap and said your own way. I suppose Wilson with his ‘no annexations, no indemni-- 
e, I smoak ’em when A go to a ball or owt o that soart’. A mixed ties’, came nearest to the soldiers’ ideas, But it was too late. And, 7 
and it would be difficult to say what they thought exactly about so _ anyway, he was American. The sentiments of the fighting men, which | 
g a matter as a war. Yet I do believe I can speak about their feelings had never been expressed politically, were by this time submerged in 
—about their feelings towards the. world eo! fours ating for them ‘the ignoble political manoeuvring of the ’twenties. But they didn’t a 
pares | la poste ems Ma ; sink without trace: they contributed to the bitterness of the next 
mt eS twenty years. ae 
s Pp pee earing elbey® . ; : , The blunder which was as plain as any pikestaff to the. soldiae was 
cA good many young men ‘set out for the first world war. - with 
timations of glory; but as the months added, the glory disappeared. 
F the end, the front-line soldiers were more ‘sympathetic to all men 
in 


the arrangement for release. We were to be released on a system of _— 
priorities, according to the needs of the state. It was a piece of silliness, 
perfect in the book, but outrageous. Two raw boys who had been 
donkey-engine attendants at a pit-head got to the battery a few months =~ 
before the Armistice. But they were rated as miners and expected to 
be released long before men of thirty and forty who were Territorials a 
before the war and had been out since early 1915—and they were. The — a 
boys were right, according to their lights, of course; they believed it. 3 
wasn’t their war. It belonged to us—why should. they bother? 2m = 
It was not until June, seven months after the Armistice, that my — i 
battery sold its horses and mules in Lillers and came back. They had 
done with it at last. At home they separated to their jobs or to hunt 
for jobs, many not desiring or expecting to meet again. Pa 
The song declared that ‘Old soldiers never die, they, simply fade ~ | 
away ’. I don’t know how many wars old the idea is. Old Caspar 
probably knew what it meant. It seems to promise a reward for old 
soldiers. Mortality shall not touch them as it touches ordinary men; 
neither shall the heat nor sun smite them; they are not to be different 
in kind from the lads who will never grow old; they will Bade away, 
painlessly. : é 


the front line, including their enemies, than to the civilians at home. 

Perhaps this was a sentiment rather than a thought. But a good many > 

thought it, too. The Germans had endured what we had endured, and 

even more at times. We had seen them, dirty grey bundles, cold and 

useless, who had been young men, fit for nothing now but to be buried. 

Bodies crawling out of craters, sometimes clutching in waxy fingers 

the usual photographs, the usual letters. We and they were equally 

‘enslaved by an infernal machine. The war itself was the enemy; the 

enemy of all the soldiers. It went on by its own momentum it was too 

rrible and too big for its purpose and it wasn’t getting anywhere. 

lardly anybody who had spent a couple of years in it yanied it to go 

on; and who required it, and why, nobody knew. 

But it was being run, and it must be ‘the people at fine on both. 

_ sides who were running it. Not mum and dad, of course, but people 
yaguely called civilians; or, less vaguely, politicians, The people at 

home didn’t understand and you couldn’t tell them. You didn’t really 

want to tell them. You might try at times. Once you started you might 

) on too long, tell too much and upset people you loved. Sometimes 

comparative stranger, by a silly remark, would tempt you to a ‘Old* Soldiers Fade Away’ 

‘comment cand» you could see him start~back in alarm at your reply. ‘But you can take it another way. Perhaps it means that the old 3 

f you tried to” explain in public, the authorities shut you up pretty soldiers want to fade away; to fade into the invisibility of civilian life. 

quick. Roughly speaking, the war correspondents never got near the They don’t want to be peculiar or different from anybody else. They : 

truth in what they were able to print, and hots made the troops want to be no more than butchers, teamsters, clerks, stockbrokers, 

zh so much as their messages. - - reporters, solicitors, cotton merchants, bus drivers. I think this is really 

they did not laugh over the strikes at. Ace Bicnition workers’ true. It is what they wanted, and on the whole they succeeded. . 

while they were at the front on eight or nine shillings a week. One of the solicitors married early and settled down to make a_ 

had an uneasy feeling that they didn’t know what was going career. No more cakes and ale for him, then. Now he has a large 

home. They didn’t laugh over the civilian man’s opportunities of family and doesn’t care to work too much. ‘Why should I?’ he says. 

with the girls while leave came round only about once a year; ‘If you make a lot of money they only take it away. No, damn it, I 

hough leave seemed to be the one thing you wanted, when you did say’. A stockbroker, one of ‘the most inarticulate men I knew, then, 

back home you felt like a stranger, and as-though your only real set himself additionally to become an after-dinner speaker, and now 

as among the men in | the front line—the real men—the lost men. has a reputation at city companies. I have seen, him perform. From 

> armistice was signed on November 11 there was one the front, admirable, but his back is agonised: his short round fingers 

idea in the army: everybody wanted to be out of it and.to crumble a frightful piece of paper. The man is an artist in his way. ae . 

more to do with the war or any part of it. Certainly Another, one of the bravest men I know, has turned his retirement into 

true of every single person ; but it was a very strong a clock-watching routine and tastes the hours and their duties with 
lication of it was that everyone wanted to satisfaction, finding a dismal sort of poetry in the passage of time, 

if he at one, or, if he ad to get one as (continued on page 1045) . 
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Z : Those Who Cathie Back 


E publish today the first of a series of talks by Mr. Donald 
Boyd. Listeners may recall the talks he gave earlier in 
the year (they also appeared in our columns) on some of 
the changes he had seen in the world since his youth. In 
the present series Mr. Boyd speaks of the 1914-1918 war, of some of 

i. the men with whom he served, and of what he believes to have been 
: a lack of understanding between fighting men and civilians. Of the 
_ particular veterans he has in mind few are now under sixty and most 
- are still at work. ‘I don’t think we could be picked out: from a crowd ’, 
A he concludes, ‘ either from appearance, or habits, or opinions; we have 
faded away successfully and the difficulties of those first years after 1918 
have been submerged. Few would be able to put into words what they 
; felt then; but it has not been quite forgotten’. So much has happened 
iw. since those days, so many changes have occurred in our manner. of 
living and in what is known as the climate of opinion, that it would 
be surprising indeed if the thoughts and feelings of those who came 
back to civilian life in 1919 counted for a great deal in the public 
consciousness of 1955. Even for the survivors themselves detailed 


Remembrance Day and for this or that reunion, but the conversations 
are as much about today as about the day before yesterday. That is 
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should be so. Anyone who has tried to interest the young—even their 

own children—in stories of battles long ago-or in the way people 
thought, felt, and behaved, thirty or forty years back must have come 
to realise that the art of story telling needs more than the recounting _ 
of personal reminiscences to command success. 

Yet, despite all the changes ther2 have been and all the desire there 
was and still is to have done with war, the mark those years made on 
the men—and women—who experienced them is not for effacing. It 
is a mark that inhabits the inward recesses and manifests itself not at 
all save to its owner and then only on occasion. The laughter rings 
round and the joy of living needs no questioning; but a word or a 

_ gesture will serve to blur the context and perhaps revive the wonder- 
ment that in the winter, say, of 1955 one is still alive. Incredible 
thought! Yet it need not detain one, still less the neighbours. All that is 
over and done with; it has as much, or as little, significance as history. 

aa But for those who went through it and lived to witness the aftermath, 

e, even in the way of history it was something rather special. - 

se, Was the experience reflected for those who fought in Hitler’s war? _ 

_-~——s-' There were scarcely the ‘ intimations of glory’ (Mr. Boyd’s phrase) at 

a the outset, and the gap between soldier and civilian was nowhere near 
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__ so wide. In terms of the aftermath, the coming of the welfare state had 
SS more to offer fur most than did the anxious ‘twenties. For these and 
i. doubtless other reasons aprés la guerre was somewhat different this 
time. But underlying it all the desire to fade away can hardly be less 


strong. Today most people are, in one way or another, old soldiers; 
_ perhaps for that very reason they have a livelier appreciation of the 
comparative freedoms of civilian life. At all events they take to it or 
seem to. Yet however close the bonds imposed by modern war between 
soldier and civilian, for the man who has fought on the field of battle 
sor on the sea or in the air—and has come back, the story can never 
be nee ore resumed where it left off. Life, however Giant cae: never in ate 
time be quite the same again. 


mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu-- 


memories are dim. As Mr. Boyd says, the medals come out for — 


true and, if only for the sake of others present, it is as well that it~ 


ae the Republic of India’. Dodass pecans 


in othe New Year was wekiniied cathe many western 
New York Times was quoted as saying: 


Such a conference has become an obyious necessity to oi the ground- 
work for’ western political, military, and economic strategy in 

Soviet Russia’s open resumption of the cold war in word and deeds In 

any case it is realised both here and in Britain that ‘the only way of 

raising hopes and minimising risks is to meet the new Soviet campaign 
with complete Anglo-American unity in aims and ‘methods. Such 
solidarity may not change Soviet policy, but at least it will frustrate 

Soviet efforts to split the West and to force individual nations into 

Progressive surrender. In this new campaign, the Soviets have modified 

the Stalin policy by pushing into the foreground as exponents of their 

Policy both their own satellites and the so-called uncommitted nations, 

and by pairing threat and intimidation with the blandishments of 

military and economic aid to nations still unaware of the Price that will 
_ be required of them. It will take sound western strategy to meet this 
new combination. The Eden visit should bring the beginning ob its ae 

- Western commentators also gave much discussion to another forth- 
‘coming visit—that of the Soviet leaders to Britain next spring. Some 
thought that the invitation ought to be withdrawn after Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s abusive attacks on Britain during his Asian tour; others felt this 
would be a mistake, and that the visit might have an educative effect 
on Soviet leaders. From Australia, The Melbourne Herald was quoted 
as saying that, despite the Soviet keaders. , Ber. inaccurate eee. 
in India and Burma: 

It would be more effective for the long-suffering British to suppress 
their irritation and use the secret weapons of tolerance and sense of 
humour, which have deflated many a venomous orator in the past. The 
Possibility of hearing Bulganin and Khrushchev atta 


cking | British 
imperialist warmongers in Hyde Park i is surely too good to miss. 


The Chicago Tribune was quoted as saying: 


_ We have never been sympathetic to colonial aie, but we should think 
that even Khrushchev would appreciate the fact that Russia is not 
exactly the most appropriate authority to lecture on the evils of colonial- 
ism. In the last fifteen years the Russian Communists have’ made one 
territorial grab after another, so that the most widespread and repressive 
_system of colonialism now in existence is that of the Soviet Union itself. 
Moscow’s sway over once independent countries is generally exercised 
through traitorous Communists of these same countries, but the pretence 
that these puppet regimes are nationalist and independent governments 
is a patent fake, so obvious as hardly to warrant mention. . . . When 
the Kremlin takes off the fetters and turns loose Latvia, Licata, 
Estonia, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania . . . then it will be ample time for Russia to think about 
visiting recriminations upon the colonial powers. = r wee 


In India, the Hindustan Times was quoted as saying it could not too 


‘strongly deplore Mr. Khrushchey’s intemperate behaviour during his 


Asian tour, which must give cause for anxiety to all well-wishers of 


peace. The Times of India criticised Mr. Khrushchev for his attacks on 


Britain, whose hospitality he was shortly to enjoy. Moscow, added the 
newspaper, had yet to understand that in no circumstances would in- 
dependent Asian nations deteriorate into cheap, unprincipled, anti- 
western agitators. Radio Pakistan, as well as a Pakistan Foreign Office 
spokesman, severely criticised Mr. Bulganin for desing, Kashmir as 
part of India: a 
It is extraordinary that while the dispute regarding ‘Kashmir is still 
before the Security Council, the Prime Minister of a country which is 
a member of the Council should appear to be taking sides. 5 


ius 


In a speech in the capital of Kashmir on December 10, ‘Mr, Kbrush 


chevy, referring to the Pakistan protest against the Soviet visit to Kash- 

mir, stated: 

_- No one gine t tell us where we will 0 and wha or, and which 
kind of irene we wall chooas: ee 


said,* Seilaecaail siesue eae Me ashch 
people of Kashmir had already decided that Kashmir 


paper, Dawn, was quoted as saying: | 


WHALE IN THE PERFUME 

“I SUPPOSE THERE is nothing that comes from the sea which has such 
an aura of mystery about it as ambergris’, said FRANK LANE in a 
Home Service talk. ‘There is certainly nothing distinguished in its 
appearance. It is a dull-looking, waxy substance, varying in colour from 
a near-white to almost black. Yet for centuries it has been highly 
prized. 

** Sperm whales live largely on squids. Squids have hard, parrot-like 
beaks and it. seems that sometimes these give the whale a bout of 
indigestion. And somehow out of the indigestion comes the ambergris. 
Thus the two most valuable products of the sea—pearls and ambergris 
—are both caused by indigestion, or internal irritation. 

© Other whales also eat squids but only the sperm has the ambergris. 
The latest theory, which has 
been put forward by Robert { 
Clarke, of the National Insti- 
tute of Oceanography, is that 
ambergris is formed by faces 
impacted round the. indiges- 
tible material. Clarke adds 
the interesting suggestion 
that: “It may be possible to 
produce ambergris in the 
laboratory by incubating 
sperm whale feces in suitable 
conditions ”. And this year a 
firm of chemists has an- 
nounced that they have made 
a synthetic ambergris which, 
they claim, will be a great 
boon to perfumiers. 

‘Herman Melville, in his 
great novel on the sperm 
whale and its hunters, Moby 
Dick, says that Turks carried 
ambergris to Mecca as Chris- 
tians took frankincense to 
Rome. Ambergris was often 
included in the sumptuous 
presents which oriental poten- 
tates gave each other. One 
such present lists, besides 
ambergris, “ten eunuchs, 
twelve camels, one giraffe ”, 
etc.—and in the values of 
those days an ounce of ambergris was worth more than a eunuch or a 
camel. 

‘ Although the chief use of ambergris is in high-grade perfumes it 
has been used for quite different purposes, especially in past centuries. 
Turks and Persians used it in their sherbet, and the Arabs in their 
coffee. In the Middle Ages kings and princes spiced their wines with 
it. And even today it is sometimes used for this purpose in the East, 
and also as a flavouring in cookery—which is another use it had once 
in Europe. Lord Macaulay says that a favourite dish of Charles II 
was “egg and ambergris ”. 

‘ Ambergris has also been used in medicine, especially as an alleged 
cure for hydrophobia and epilepsy. In a book, published in the seven- 
teenth century it is claimed that it “strengthens the heart and brain, 
revives and recreates the spirits” and “is a good preservative against 
the Plague”. It was also used as a tincture in love potions. 

‘ But, as I have said, the use for which it is famous is in perfumes. 
To anyone who did not know this, and who Came upon a piece of 
ambergris fresh from a whale, perfume would be the last thing he 
would think of. But the action of air and sun improves its odour, and 

when the chemists have treated it, it gives off an aroma which is 
subtly pleasing to most people» But its neat odour is so powerful that 
after smelling it for a short while the olfactory nerves become fatigued 
and the sense of smell is numbed. 

‘But its own smell is not what makes ambergris famous—this is 
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‘Sir Robert Walpole and Family ’, one of several paintings by Francis Hayman, on yiew in 
Exeter Museum 
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due to a strange property it possesses. It “prolongs the note ” as the 
perfumiers say. In other words, it makes the aroma of the costly scents 
last longer. And this special quality, coupled with a slight but attrac- 
tive animal odour that adds an appealing tang, is why you will find 
a minute fraction of a-whale in a bottle of the costliest perfumes’. 


DEVON PAINTERS 


‘Exeter Museum was founded as part of a memorial to the Prince 
Consort’, said VIVIAN OGILVIE in ‘ Window on the West’. ‘It is one 
of the half-dozen or so largest museums outside London. Though 
Devon is its special interest, in contains zoological, archaeological, and 
other collections of general interest. Some of them, like the butterflies 
and moths, are exceptionally valuable. The ethnological section is also 
of high quality. Many of 
the North American speci- 
mens were obtained on Van- 
couver’s journeys and during 
searches for the ill-fated 
Franklin expedition. 

“Devon was the birthplace 
of a remarkable number of 
distinguished painters — in- 
cluding the great Elizabethan 
miniaturist Nicholas Hilliard, 
Reynolds, Hayman, Cosway, 
and Samuel Prout. The 
museum properly devotes 
itself especially to the Devon 
painters. Not that that is all. 
There is in particular a 
good collection of English 
water colours from Géirtin 
and Turner down to artists 
alive at the present day. 

“I must confess that some 
of the Devon painters were 
unknown to me, or, if I knew 
their names, I had never seen 
their work. This is not alto- 
gether surprising _ since 
several of them are scarcely 
represented in other public 
galleries. It was a_ great 
pleasure to see five works by 
Hayman, who was a friend 
of Hogarth and taught Gainsborough. His self-portrait is very good and 
so is his painting of Sir Robert Walpole and family—with little Horace 
already turning a sharp eye on the world. But the great discovery for 
me was the wealth of fine water colours by Devon men born in the 
eighteenth century. Francis Towne is the best known, but William 
Payne; John White Abbott, and William Traies are all outstanding. 
There is a local interest in many of the topographical pictures, but the 
artists went further afield—to Wales, Italy, and Switzerland—and one 
sees the new-found appreciation of rocks and trees and the “awful 
grandeur ” of mountains characteristic of the late eighteenth century. 

‘Water colour is a medium in which England can show a clean pair 
of heels to all her rivals. Anyone who loves water colours should go out 
of his way to visit Exeter Museum ’. : 


THE ROGUE INSIDE ME 

‘A few months ago’, said SHAMUS FRAZER in a Home Service talk, 
‘in Singapore I ate, for the first time, elephant, and not long before 
that I ate—again a novel experience—slugs. The elephant was delicious; 
the slugs were delicious, too, while I thought they were mushrooms, 
but less so when my Chinese neighbour told me just what I was with 
such zest eating. (I think I managed one more for politeness sake, but 
I did not enjoy it so much.) Between these extremes of elephant and 
slug I have eaten in Singapore exotically, monumentally, through ban- 
quets of fifteen courses, with gusto often and sometimes with resigna- 
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*T was all ae when one of my Bure fart ‘sees: wee had | 
me a curry of flying fox (a kind of large, red-furred, fruit bat) asked 


me whether I would care to try a dish of elephant instead, flying fox 
_ being out of season. I imagined an enormous roast, some outsize sirloin 


or rib, carried in on a lordly dish by groaning scullions. It did not turn 


out that way. I was made welcome, by my student’s hospitable family, 
- to a table like a Picasso of the khaki period—a composition of curries 


in various off tones of mud and gold; the grey-green lamb curry, the 


- purplish fruit, the browner ox, the more golden chicken curry, great 


- -poured with so unstinting 
- ahand that I began almost 


_ of the elephant. But when 


_ saltier: 


tang of something I could not 


platters of white and saffron rice. The elephant, they told me, would 
be on later: 
sparingly and with reserve. There must be room, I told myself, for a 
cut off the joint. But the preliminary curries were so appetising, a 
host so pressing, the 
whisky (for this is con- 
sidered the appropriate 
drink for Europeans) 


to dread the appearance 


he came, carried in on an 
oval dish by my hostess, 
two-handed and alone, he 
was not so alarming: he 
was just another curry, of 
a mustard gold this time: 
and nestling in the rice 
were many slices of meat 
about the size, shape, and 
colour of chocolate bis- 
cuits. 

“I had three helpings. 
The taste was of well- 
grilled beefsteak but 
the consistency 
something like whalemeat but ~ 
far tenderer: there was also a 


give a name to, so I put this down 
either to the idiosyncratic flavour 
of elephant, or of the spices with 
which the meat had been cured and 
curried. 

“ The slugs. appeared on the table of 
a distinguished Chinese colleague of 
mine who had cut off his pigtail—queue he preferred to call it—at 
the age of twelve, with the establishment of the Chinese Republic. A big 


Chinese dinner will include up to fifteen courses, sometimes more, and 


i~ 


all but the last few will be eaten out of the same bow! and with one 


: pair of chopsticks. 


“The snails appeared, I recail, ‘towards the end of the banquet and I 


took them to. be a species of truffle. They were black and small and 
curled and hardish, and they tasted of the good earth and autumn 
fungus. But after the tenth, “ You know, Mr. Fraser, these are slugs 
that we are eating ”, said my neighbour; and I saw that these truffles 


_ had two short black hori on the narrow end. 


“There was then some argument as to whether they ¥ were slugs 0 or 
snails, an argument in which I took no share. I was a little shamed that 
I found it difficult really to enjoy the eleventh. In the appreciation of 


art we are too often guided by suggestion, but we should of course be. 


_ dispassionate ’. 


| 


CHEERFUL CHIPPENDALE 


“Do you know someone who makes thermocouple potentiometers? tae 


you heard of heavy-duty rooters? Do you own any fish-screen drivers?’ 


asked Lt. Col. P. G. R. BurrorD in ‘ The Northcountryman ’. *, “If you 
‘can get two right out of three in that kind of test, there is a warm 


welcome for you in the Trade Enquiries Department of the Liverpool 


Chamber of Commerce. Enquiries of every kind come into the Port of 
apa a from all over the world, and they sigs us at the rate of 500 


meanwhile I was please to eat, Mr. Frazer. I did—at first. 


A drawing of Richardson’ s Theatre in the early cighteen-hundreds, : 
“the eitren for all penny gafis’ : 
Mander and Mitchenson Theatre Collection 
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PENNY GAFFS 
‘ The taxi-drivers of Lon. 
don still call Shaftesbury 
Avenue “Gaff Land”? 
said ARMAND GEORGES i ir 
* The Eye-Witness ’. ‘ For 
gaff is cockney slang for 
theatres, and “penny 
gaff ”—well, that explain: 
itself. These portable 
R theatres were also called 
““ Rags and Sticks ” from 
the way they were built. 
f. and most apt of all, per- 
haps, “Blood tubs”, for 
these were the places. to 
see and hear blood-and- 
thunder melodrama. The} 
put on plays, too—* The Mer- 
chant of Venice” and ‘ ‘Ham- 
‘Jet ”—but the real favourites were 
** Murder in the Red Barn”, “ The 


Grip of Iron”, and “ Sweeney 
Todd, the Demou ‘Barber of ‘Flee 
Street” 


“It was not esate iokibwietia 
, some of the titles to get mixed up 
and as the actors hade to play a different part every night for as long 
as six months at a stretch, the actors. and the “ props” sometimes go’ 
mixed up, too. There is the case when a company; run by the father 
of the late Will Fyfe, was presenting “ Hamlet ”,-and the actress playing 
the Queen found herself struggling in a most undignified attitude as her 
throne unexpectedly tipped backwards in the position of the Basan 
chair in “ Sweeney Todd ”, for which it was also used. 

‘ The pattern for all the penny gaffs was Richardson’s Theatre, which 
used to tour the fairgrounds i in the London area in the early eighteen- 
hundreds. They were quite sizeable little theatres some of these penny 
gaffs. Sam Wildes’ theatre in the north of England, known as “ Old 
Wildes’”, seated 1,500 people, and had three raised boxes each side 
of the stage; but it was still “rags and sticks”, a rectangle built of 
portable wooden sections with a canvas roof on a wooden frame. There 
are stories of these booths being burnt down, blown down, and washed 
away by flood; it was a hard life for the actors. They were expected 
to erect the theatre and take it down, distribute handbills, clean up Li 


~ One enterprising» manager_ in the ‘Midlands: ‘Bi 
family is still in show business), ran a fish-and-chip bar at thes 
the Gaff. On frying nights. there was a melodrama in phi xe) 
characters was killed off early in the mg so eae 
ready to serve a ha’p Sie of fish and : he 


ticular ; actor expired on the aR a | general cry went 
g fonighitfs re eee 


Seiecaki” gone ne Saeed intellectual Se ived tureh He 
first acquaintance with the philosophy of Hegel and 
oe impressed by the well-known formula: 

. He interpreted it in his own ways nS Force is a 
orce ’"—he wrote in a letter to his friend: ee 


‘cannot i you with what ‘emotion Rivteatd those fyords—it was @ 
I suddenly understood the whole meaning _ of the fall of 


the , historical. law which justifies aggression. I understood - 


n of Savontts ahd of the sword. For me there » was no Lace 
rything arbitrary or accidental in the course of history. I was relieved 


* 


a that depressing melancholy which usually dominates my thoughts 


the fate of humanity. The role of my fatherland suddenly appeared 
to me under a new aspect . _. . The word ‘ reality ’ ne rome synony- 
“mous with the word ‘ God’ ’ for Tiers tons ; 

_ From these intellectual propositions, Belinski anes the consequences. 

his eminent liberal became, for a period of two years, an enthusiastic 

of the Tsarist Tegime which he declared to be ‘ rational’ and 

y’, for, he wrote, ‘ethics lies in the e harmony of a 
ith the esta pyarid’ : 


Pressure. of Existing. Anstitutions 
>We can see, from the mistake made by Belinski, fie ‘pressure of 
‘isting institutions and how it destroys our vision of the future. 
Belinski was by no means insensitive to the sufferings of the Russian 
eople, but he suppressed his moral indignation by convincing himself 
that this sentiment was subjective and therefore without motive. Today 
we can ‘see numerous examples of such a worship of reality. For many 
of 0 our contemporaries—if not for the majority—systems in which they 
are living appear neither as‘ neutral ’ nor as praiseworthy. Perhaps this 


Ss the characteristic feature of our times. But if people do not invoke 
against a prevailing system some other system which already exists, 
then they are labelled as dreamers and accused of peaking refuge in 


Pure morality’, 


Yet these people represent the only positive and ‘hopeful current — 
of thought i in our times. Consciously or unconsciously, they are express 


ing the fact that social thought is today passing through a crisis and 
that our science of historical development is at the level which biology 
ached in the seventeenth century. The discovery of the circulation of 
he blood at that time was a Step forward. But the instruments in 
were too primitive. - 


% bureaucratic collectivism of Russia are alone capable of preparing 
the road for the true science of social affairs of the future. Their tragedy 
is that they are often, and unconsciously, succumbing to the force of 
reality. For men who wield power of money or power of police are 
eful enough to wear a mask: ‘ You have to obey us, not because 
e.can deprive you of your work, or throw you into prison, but because 
e are the incarnation of Necessity’. Perhaps this problem is less 
sible in the western part of ,the world. It appears in a most acute 
form i in the ‘Russian-dominated countries and it came, so to say, to the 
surface, after the death of Mr. Stalin. 

e satirical poets of Warsaw in the last two years have taken as 
favourite subject the theme of a man who has become used to 
nothing but “yes ’ and who is suddenly confronted with the necessity 
show ‘courage. Forced to give his own opinion, he is seized with 
or. This kind of humour tells us much about the nature of the 
esent slight liberalisation. The ‘ thaw ’ is not the outcome of ‘ pressure 
masses ’. It is simply that the will of the rulers has encountered | 
in the ‘nature of things’; that is to say, in the boredom 
of the governed. In order that a social system shall function 
there must be a certain measure of emotional indentification 
ns with the powers that be. Faced with a dangerous apathy, 
; allowed, as a first step, certain privileges to writers and 
‘to bring a little colour into the social scene. 

of ate a dangers in such a relaxation of 


‘What is 


Those who reject the Balke dilemma between ‘ free enterprise’ and 


YAO Re 


Bs sr Penis begin to be aware of the. ‘essentially conventional | 


character of the prevailing orthodoxy; its supposed absolute necessity 


loses its ontological moustachios, The coward admits, in the privacy 


of his heart, that he has been trembling not before a law of historical — 
development but before the will of other human beings. In the normal 
course of events the doubt which plagues the individual placed before 
an established order—the dilemma expressed by Belinski—is summed 
up in the question ‘ Why pick on me? Why should I resist when all. 
the others are complying?’ The ‘ thaw’ gives rise to a re-birth of the 
feeling of personal dignity, for it seems to justify the courage of the 
few who have stood out against authority. At the same time the admini- 
strators profit from it: the temperature of solidarity rises, because 
for a moment people become aware of the possible. 

Western journalists are asking whether all this means a farcamenea 


: change. They are anticipating. Centralisation and hierarchical organisa- 


tion are so powerful that they can permit certain freedoms to the élite. 
_ The criterion of the genuineness of this easing of restrictions must be 
the degree of freedom which it accords to the right to tell the truth; 
a privilege which in itself presupposes a free exchange of opinions, - 


and the spontaneous emergence of ideas from free discussion. And in 


judging achievements in this direction one must bear in mind that the 
dream-world of what might be is a strictly guarded preserve in those 


countries. People live within the strict confinement of a world of lies” 


and phantoms. Their explorations of freedom are rather on the scale 
of the adventures of a child that has been permitted by its mother to 
take a run in the garden. Nevertheless the ‘thaw’ does introduce a _ 
positive element of new thinking—if only through the awareness which 
it brings of the internal void which obsesses' individuals. 

In ‘fhe Golden Fox’ (a satirical story by an eminent Warsaw 
writer Andrzejewski), a small boy called Luke is lying in his bed, and 
he sees the door opening and a glittering figure entering the room: a 

golden fox. The fox hides in the cupboard. After that the strange guest 
comes back every night to visit Luke. The boy tries to communicate this 
wonderful news to the others, but without success. Emilka, his little 
playmate, is a true daughter of the proletariat. Luke tells her that the. 
most beautiful city in the world is called Colorado and that it stands on 
-a wonderful island. That annoys Emilka, “ That is not true’, she says, 
‘ Moscow is the most beautiful city ’. Luke’s attempt to initiate Emilka” 
into the mystery of the golden fox ends in a scandal. His parents become 


uneasy. He ought to be like the others, he is heading for trouble if he~ 


_fails to adapt himself to the new society. His elder brother, a schoolboy 
“with a-red tie, makes fun of him. Finally Luke denies his guest, and 
he announces bravely: ‘ There is no such thing as a golden fox’, As” 
a reward he is invited to play with other children in building a kolhoz 
with blocks. But as he looks through the window he sees the golden fox 
peepee ouE round the corner of the street. 


Rilevorical Tale 

Here we have an allegorical tale, in itself something unusual. The 
criticism which it embodies, of the depersonalisation dictated by 
‘orthodoxy, is similar to the much more gloomy picture drawn by 


Orwell. It gives rise to a very simple reflection. The fox—the hidden — 


dream—is ordinarily the last resort of people who are hemmed in and 
trapped by the forces of authority: a programme of minimum achieve- 
ment. And yet something which is socially ‘ useless’ deserves better 
than merely to be tolerated as a concession to the feebleness of human 
nature. Perhaps even what Belinski lacked was a strong belief in his 
own golden fox. 

In the story I have underlined the conversation of the small boy with 
his friend from the school. But the little girl, who cares nothing for 
golden foxes or other such stupidities, knows a moving fable which is 
more suited to the new generation. This is the story of the dog Bingo. 

‘ Bingo lived with some rich people, you see, they were capitalists ’. 
‘I understand *: 
-* They had a factory’. 
‘What factory? ’ 
“A very big one’. 
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Luke’ s eyes shone. ‘I would never have worked for them’. 
- ‘And what would you have GONE? <n Ta 


s Did they ee } eee 
. They gave him ings th eat and he had pe tke for them’. ie ‘ 


-*T would have run away ’. 


“You silly boy! Bingo could not run away, because i in that street there 


lived only capitalists ’, 
'. * Well, then, I would have run away a bit further’. ; 

_ “Further away was also only inhabited by capitalists’. 
“Then I would have made myself some wings to fly away ’. 
Emilka looked displeased : 

stories’. 
‘I am not making up anything. Really, I would have flown away’. 
‘But he could not fly ’, said Emilka firmly. _ t = 
“Then what did he do? 4 : : 
“He wanted to run away’. 
“You see! ’ 
*But they caught him and exploited him even more. And then... 
“They chased out the capitalists? ’ ~ 
“Not yet. But then Bingo became very old’. 
“Is he dead? ’ 
‘Wait a minute, not yet. When he was very old and could work no 
more, the capitalists threw him out into the street. He became un- 
employed and he could not find work anywhere ’. - : 

- ‘Did he have children? ’ 
“Yes, he had some children’. : 
‘Did they throw him out together with his children? ’ 

* Yes’. 


There is in all this a clear philosophical message. The little boy 


, symbolises the farce of dreaming which is remote from the demands of | 
~ reality (‘I would have fled ’, ‘I would have had wings’, ‘ They would 


have chased away the capitalists : .) The little girl speaks in the 
name of cold reality which is remote from dreams. The satire is 
directed against the system of education in Poland today. That system 


shuts up childish fantasy within the confines of the so-called ‘ scientific 


laws of historical development’. 
Let us take, in contrast to this, a Thurber cartoon. The husband 


- goes down to the kitchen to drink his morning coffee and he sees through — 


the window a unicorn which is eating the roses in the garden. He rushes 
upstairs to tell his wife what he has seen. She opens one eye, but calls 
out contemptuously: ‘The unicorn is a mythical beast’ and turns her 


_ back on him. The husband approaches the unicorn in the garden and 


offers it a flower. The wife consults a psychologist and tells him about 
the affliction of her husband. But the husband, when questioned by the 
doctor, answers: ‘The unicorn is a mythical beast”. At a sign from 


_ the doctor, two huge male nurses throw themselves on to the shrew and 


drag her off, struggling and screaming, into a lunatic asylum. 
The victorious husband knew he had seen the unicorn. In denying it, 


Beat. 2, 


HE Trans-Antarctic Expedition and the Royal Society’s 


expedition are both aiming to set up bases—or it may be a 
joint base—at Vahsel Bay in the Weddell Sea early in 1956, 
in preparation for exploration and research in 1957 and 1958. 
Before considering how these expeditions fit into the history of 


Antarctic exploration, I think one should take a look at certain differ-- 


ences between them. Dr. Fuchs’ expedition is a purely British expedi- 
tion. It has as its principal and ultimate object the crossing by land of 
the Antarctic Continent by approximately the shortest route, from 
Vahsel Bay by way of the Pole to the Ross Sea. It will therefore be 


primarily a mobile expedition, concerned first and foremost with a great 
geographical journey through British territory, and especially with the 


exploration of the stretch of unknown territory lying becweea- the © 


_ Weddell Sea and the Pole. 


_The Royal Society’s expedition is a rather different proposition. It 


will be mainly a static expedition, and it will not be primarily concerned 
with exploration. Its object is to set up and maintain at Vahsel Bay a’ 


‘Station for scientific a It will not be a purely national sFpeditions, 


4 


‘I tell you the truth and you make up” 


Exploring the Antaretic” = 
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of transient civilisations: the extraordinary: “success 
paintings; the general search for amusements ‘which allow - you | 
yourself up in the family circle. In the little French town where 
live, our radio salesman is overwhelmed with work. From morning t 
“night he runs round the neighbourhood installing television sets. Tele 
vision, detested by the intellectuals, has become, even in Europe, th 
favourite pastime of the masses. All those new acquisitions: the motor 
car and the scooter, the television and the gramophone are widel 
welcomed as a protection against revolutionary movements. The willing 
ness of the Masses to — eee ‘standards—and. the — 


be the bess antidote against Ttopian thinking. 

Is it true that a man who feels he is free, is free? 1h aan jo 2 as 
myself this question in contemplating the life of the small America 
towns and today I am asking it again in my provincial community i 
_ France. The earth throbs to the beat of a mysterious machine whic 
goes on day and night. The flowers are beautiful in the garden an 
the unicorn makes its appearance as we drink our morning coffes 
But the unicorn is a temperamental beast, liable at any time | t 
shy away. — Le 2 

Should we not 5 ae the Gea against the pressure 0 
social and historical elements? Yes, but freedom bought at the pric 
of shutting one’s eyes to reality may easily be destroyed by the force 
it: fails to master. Man. ‘forgets what he might be, and he accepts . 
perverted form of life where work and play are two different domain: 
_ The potential dangers then appear to him to come from without 
whereas in fact they are within. Such an atmosphere i is propitious t 
the growth of McCarthyism and encourages the promotion of administra 
tors and diplomats possessed of an infantile outlook. Man today i 
tempted to fall into one of the two traps: either to choose an illusor 
_freedom within narrow limits of his purely individualistic world, o 
to submit himself, as a slave, to so-called historical necessity. Sermon 
in such a situation are of no avail. Only genuine political movement 
making no claim to understand the ‘ “sense of history’ can nore t 
resolve this dilemma. 

I strongly believe ats man will, in the end, master society, just a 
his ancestor achieved victory over monsters which he tried in vain t 
overcome with magic. But the first step towards that victory is to labe 
as magic what is in sober fact just magic.— —Third Reareamis ; 
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It Sail be a ohrt—aad a most are oe part—of this eee Ps 
tribution to the International Geophysical Year of 1957-58, when nearh 
a dozen countries will be working in the Antarctic. Vahsel Bay ha: 
been chosen as the base for this. expedition, not as the starting point fo: 
a journey but mainly because its geographical situation offers Specia 
advantages for a variety of scientific work. An Argentine expedition i 
already established at Vahsel Bay, and this, too, will contribute to the 
International Geophysical Year. Far and away the largest of the con 
tributions to this international project will be that of the United State: 
Expedition, led by Admiral Byrd. There will be six United States b 

. one of them also at Vahsel Bay, like the British and Ar 
The whole ‘expedition will be transported by a United | 
Task Force of ice-breakers and other vessels. Extensive use v 
_ of aircraft, and the most dramatic feature of the United S1 
"be a project to establish and maintain by air a m 
at the South Pole for the whole of the Geophysical 
anything to go by, the United States Reece will | 
ambitious S igesmmine in the Ba: sage « d rctic. 
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Both these British expeditions, the Trans-Antarctic Expedition and 
he Royal Society’s Research Expedition, illustrate in their different 
yays the evolution which has gradually taken place in the development 
f Antarctic exploration since the year 1775, when Captain Cook first 
rossed the Antarctic Circle. His main achievement in the Antarctic was 
9 disprove, once and for all, the legend 
a rich and fertile land stretching 
jorthwards into the temperate zone; an 
il Dorado which had been the dream 
f philosophers and geographers ever 
ince the days of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Sut his voyage was also important in 
nother respect. His reports of the rich 
auna that lay waiting in the Southern 
Ycean drew south more than a hundred 
ealers, both British and American. It 
yas they, and their owners, who, in the 
ourse of their sealing operations, gave 
he first real impulse to Antarctic ex- 
oration. One of these sealers, the brig 
Villiams of Blyth, in command of a 
Aieutenant Edward Bransfield, R.N., 
liscovered the Antarctic Continent. 
is was on January 30, 1820, and the 
t authentic account of it appeared in 
ne Literary Gazette and Fournal of 
selles Lettres for November 24, 1821. 
In the second quarter of the 
ineteenth century all this pioneer work 
if commercial and private enterprise 
as taken over by governments and 
avies, Russian, French, and British. 
fter this, from 1845 for nearly 
hirty years, no ship disturbed the 
le of Antarctic waters, The efforts 
yvernments and of polar explorers 
concentrated in the north, search- 
or the two ships of Sir John ~ 
in, lost in the maze of the North- © 


It was not until the last © bey ass 
teenth century that ya } 
ae . Shackleton’s ship, the Endurance, beset in 
regained its old E iia Sea, August 1915 
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In 1895 a resolution of the Sixth International Geographical 


Congress declared Antarctic 


loration to be ‘ the greatest piece 


of geographical exploration still to be undertaken ’. Faced by this” 
challenge, it developed rapidly. In 1897 the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Lieutenant de Gerlache, was beset in the ice 
and was the first expedition to winter in the Antarctic. The 
scientists of a privately organised British expedition were the 
first, in 1898-1900, to endure the hardships of a winter on the 
Antarctic mainland. And there were others at the beginning of 
the century, the most notable of all being the British National 
Expedition of 1901-04, in which the world first heard of Captain 
Robert Falcon Scott and his famous ship Discovery. The first 
season’s work of this expedition marked a new stage in the 
development of exploration, for it was then that Scott and his 
men embarked on those long sledging journeys over the ice which 
have become the hallmark of Antarctic travel. His expedition 
was also the start of an Antarctic era. The opéning years of the 
nineteenth century were still the era of discovery, often enough 
chance discovery in waters favoured by the sealers for com- 
mercial reasons. The second quarter of the century was a period 
of officially sponsored, and deliberate, exploration when the 
coastline of Antarctica began to take shape. Under Scott the first 
land journeys began, and with them the so-called Heroic Age of 
Antarctic exploration. 

The main objects of Scott’s expedition were defined only in 
very general terms; to determine as far as possible the nature 
and extent of those lands which his ship could reach, and to 
make a magnetic survey. One-of the members of the expedition 
was a Lieutenant Edward Shackleton of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. Within two years of Discovery’s return from her last 
voyage Shackleton was raising funds to take out an Antarctic 
expedition of his own. The equipment he was to take was typical 
of his fertile and ingenious mind, ‘a mind in which an Irish 


s a 


pack-ice 


we Me Rd 


in the Weddell 


= “7 From * The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton’, by H. R. Mill (Heinemann) 


imagination was supported by a Yorkshire pertinacity. Siberian or 
Manchurian ponies were to be used instead of dogs. A specially adapted 
motor-car was included. And a kinematograph and a phonograph were 
to be taken to record the behaviour of the penguins. More important 
than these new devices was the new aim that Shackleton introduced into 


Polar exploration. The principal object 
of his expedition’s main party, in 
fact, was no less than the conquest of 
the South Pole. In a flash, it caught the 
imagination of the public. The concept 
of man striving to reach the very centre 
of the ice-bound continent, pitting 
himself against Nature in her harshest 
surroundings, was one that all could 
understand. It was an adventure which 
had, too, a special appeal to the spirit 
of those years, with its unbounded faith 
in the possibilities of human endeavour. 
In 1909, Shackleton was almost tri- 
umphantly successful. The- south 
Magnetic Pole was reached and the 
Union Jack, presented by the Queen, 
was planted within only a hundred 
miles of the Pole itself. 

But the geographical Poles, both 
North and South, were not long to re- 
main inviolate. In the autumn of 1909 
the news was received in London that 
the North Pole had been reached by 
the United States naval officer, Peary. 
In 1912 the world heard that Amund- 
sen, forestalled by Peary in the north, 
had succeeded in the south. He had 
reached the South Pole the previous 
December, on the eve of Scott’s last 
and tragic expedition. It was typical of 
Shackleton, who had himself come so 
near to victory, that he should have 
paid Amundsen a generous tribute. To 
this he added: ‘ The discovery of the 
South Pole will not be the end of Ant- 
arctic exploration. The next work of 
importance to be done in the Antarctic 
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is the determination of the whole coast-line of the Antarctic Continent, 
and then a trans-continental journey from sea to sea crossing the Pole ’. 
Shackleton’s project for an imperial trans-antarctic expedition, an idea 
which had originated with the Scottish explorer Bruce, grew from that 
day in his mind. 

The first public announcement of the expedition was made in The 
Times in 1913. Thousands of applications to join flowed in, and were 
filed by Shackleton in three large drawers marked ‘ Mad ’, ‘ Hopeless ’ 
and ‘ Possible ’. Shackleton’s plan, strikingly similar to Dr. Fuchs’, was 
to set up a base on the Weddell Sea, near Vahsel Bay, from which the 
journey, by way of the Pole, was to start. From the Ross Sea, on the 
other side of the Pole, another party would push southward to meet 
the trans-continental party, which was to be led by Shackleton himself. 
Subsidiary parties at both ends would carry out a variety of scientific 
work. The Weddell Sea party was to sail from England in the 
Endurance, an oil- and coal-burning sailing 
ship of 350 tons. The Ross Sea party was to 
sail in the Aurora from Tasmania. 

On Saturday, August 8, on the eve of the 
first world war, the Endurance sailed from 
Plymouth, with the good wishes of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Admiralty, and the 
nation. There were some, as there are with 
many expeditions, who shook their heads at 
what they prophesied was a rash adventure. But 
Shackleton had no patience with armchair 
geographers, and had anyway made up his 
mind. The expedition sailed. The story of the 
loss of the Endurance and the rescue of her 
crew from Elephant Island is an epic in the 
history of exploration, At first, all went 
relatively well. Battling through pack-ice, the 
Endurance reached a long stretch of clear blue 
water running parallel to the towering ice-cliffs 
of the Caird coast..Soon they came abreast of 
a great glacier, about 400 feet high, thrusting 
forwards into the sea. Although the bay formed 
by ‘its northern edge made an excellent landing | 
place, Shackleton decided against it. He 
pressed on southwards towards Vahsel Bay, a 
shorter land distance to the Pole. He had no 
means of reconnaissance like the light aircraft 
carried by modern polar expeditions, and he 
suddenly found himself beset in solid pack-ice. 
Throughout the Antarctic winter the Endur- 
ance drifted, first south and then north-west, 
amidst the grinding ice. 

The crushing and sinking of the Endurance, 
the marooning of her crew on Elephant Island, 
and Shackleton’s 800-mile voyage in an open 
boat, through huge and mountainous seas, to 
seek help from the whalers in South Georgia, 
all this is described in the most exciting of all 
polar books, Shackleton’s South. It is not 
difficult to see why a leader of such resource, 
such high courage, and such absolute devotion 
to his men should have earned their undying 
admiration. On the other side of the continent, the Ross Sea Party 
carried out its share of the plan. These men, too, were marooned, for 
their ship, the Aurora, was swept out to sea. But, like the Weddell Sea 
party, they were rescued in the end through the tireless efforts of their 
extraordinary leader. Shackleton’s project for a Trans-Antarctic journey 
was revived in 1932 by the young British Arctic explorer, Gino Watkins. 
But it came to nothing. . 

It almost seemed, by the nineteen-twenties, that the so-called Heroic 


Age, the age of record-breaking land journeys (privately, not officially,’ 


sponsored), of manpower rather than machine power, had come to an 
end. The brief interlude between the wars brought not only a greater 
concentration on scientific research but great’ developments in the 
techniques of polar travel. Most important of these was, of course, the 


introduction of air power. In the ’twenties and ’thirties the use of air . 


transport developed apace. In 1929 Admiral Byrd, leader of the United 
States expedition which discovered, from the air, Marie Byrd Land, 
flew to the South Pole. In 1936 the American aviator Lincoln Ells- 
worth was the first to cross the Antarctic Continent by air from Graham 
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Admiral (then Commander) R. E. Byrd, in reindeer 
skin coat and polar-bear trousers before he made his 
first flight to the South Pole 

From ‘ Skyward’, by R. E. Byrd (Putnam) 
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Land to the Ross Sea. Meanwhile, expeditions like the Britist 
Discovery expeditions combined pioneer exploration with increasingly 
intensified scientific research. 

In the post-war period this emphasis on research, and on develop- 
ment, continued, in the British Falkland Islands Dependencies especi- 
ally. ‘This was a region of which much was to be heard owing to the 
territorial claims and periodical encroachments there of Argentina and 
Chile, and these are still continuing today. This post-war period was 
also markedly a period of technical development and of larger expedi- 
tions. Light aircraft, especially for reconnaissance, became a familias 
sight on the decks of most ships sailing for the Antarctic. And tracked 
snow vehicles, improved rations, lightweight equipment, and longer- 
range radio greatly increased both the speed of movement, as well as 
the health and safety, of explorers. In 1948 the United States Navy 
Expedition, consisting not of solitary ships but of three fleets with 

ice-breakers, aircraft carriers, and other vessels. 

was the largest expedition yet to visit Ant- 
arctica. It was appropriately named “ Operatior 

High-Jump ’, and in the course of it, Admiral 

Byrd, the leader, made his second flight to the 

South Pole, 

Up to now I have talked only about the past 
about the different trends that have helped te 
shape the two British expeditions whose 
advance parties have just left this country. 
These trends have led through the era of 
pioneer discovery, through the succeeding erz 
of officially sponsored exploration, to the so- 
called Heroic.Age of privately organised ex- 
peditions, of great individual leaders like 
Shackleton, Amundsen, and Scott. What car 
be said about the future? With no more Poles 
to conquer and no more continents to cross. 
Antarctic discovery may show a different 
pattern, more akin perhaps to that now taking 
shape for the International Geophysical Year 
Exactly fifty years ago the late Dr. Hugh 
Robert Mill, the historian of the Antarctic, put 
forward the idea of an international committee 

_ which, he said, ‘ Should plan, not an expedi- 
tion, but a system of research by means of 
simultaneous and consecutive expeditions and 
fixed observatories *. I think that this may be 
the new pattern, with a good deal more em- 
phasis on aircraft than on dogs. 

In the meanwhile, what is the importance of 
Antarctic itself, the cause of all this activity? 
From a strategic point of view, probably not 
much, unless it be as a polar training ground 
or as a safe launching and dropping zone 
for rockets or the hydrogen bomb. There 
is, however, one Antarctic sea-passage that 
might prove very useful in time of war. That is 
the ice-free Drake Strait that lies south of Cape 
Horn and between it and the northern tip of 
Graham Land. If the Panama Canal were to be 
put out of action, then Drake Strait would be 

the only ice-free waterway linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Economic prospects in the Antarctic are a good deal harder to 
prophesy. For one thing, comparatively little of the geology of this 
vast region, equal in area to the United States and Europe together, 
has yet been thoroughly explored. Even where exploration has taken 
place, it has more often than not been in the form of reconnaissance. 
exploring journeys rather than intensive survey and geological investi- 
gation. We still do not really know the full economic potential of our 
own Antarctic Dependencies, and expeditions have been at work there 
annually since the middle of the last war. The reason, of course, is 
that maps are the essential basis for any development programme, and 
mapping by the old traditional methods of land survey by sledging 
parties is far too slow a process for so vast a territory. Air survey is 
the only answer, and an air survey of the Falkland Islands Dependen- 
cies has just been started. ‘Economically valuable minerals have already 
been discovered in the Antarctic, including coal, copper, and even silver 
and gold. So far, neither oil-bearing strata nor nuclear ores have been 
reported. But with so much still to explore, they are a possibilin 
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‘now and again, to open a sudden window on our : serious’ thoughts. 
Not long ago, you heard people saying (without meaning anything 
i_by it), ‘Where do we go from here?’ If you translate that into 
1-fashioned English, it. sounds like a quotation from the Bible, 
‘Whither-do we go hence? ’ And that is the problem which, more than 
any other except the existence of a ‘supernatural world in general, has 


exercised the human mind at all times. What happens to us after death? 


@ I am not going to discuss the subject from the philosophical point 
of view. It is, indeed, an uncommonly. interesting question, how we can 
attach any meaning to the statement, ‘ The soul is destroyed at death ’, 
ince destruction means, in our experience, that a thing is resolved into 
its parts, and the soul, being immaterial, has no parts to be dissolved 
into. But these academic discussions have, for most of us, something 
of the quality of winter sunshine; they communicate light without 
warmth, and leave us shivering. I mean to assume as genuine the 
“findings of Christian tradition about our future state, and attempt, if 
I may put it in that way, to get them more in focus. Our picture of the 


other world is so blurred, its outlines are so confused, That is inevitable; S 


“partly because there is no subject on which Christian tradition is so 


‘reticent, partly because we are forced to use terms and ideas drawn’ 


from everyday experience, and it is evident that hep don not eaivite apply. 
It is like playing Wagner on a tooth-comb. 

- The mistake we are tempted to make, do make in our moments of 
idle thinking, is to suppose that eternal life merely means going on 
living. That, naturally enough, was what the pagans thought, when 
they dreamed that there was some possibility of a life after death. 
There is an epigram in the Greek Anthology, often quoted for its 
beauty, in which the poet says to his dead friend, ‘Once; a morning 
star, you shone among. the living; now you shine, an evening star, 
among the dead’. You see, it has the marmoreal finality of a Greek 


epigram about it, but it has also something of a marmoreal flatness. 


We are back where we were; nothing has happened. So, in Virgil’s 
Aeneid, the heroes in ‘Elysium are found looking after their horses 
and chariots: ‘The same grateful task that was ever theirs, to feed 
their sleek horses, is theirs still, now that earth has covered them’. 
Do we, children of a later age, ‘look forward to an eternity spent in 
washing down the car? But it is the same mistake we are making, if we 
think of eternal life as the mere continuatior of living. We unconsciously 
_ compare the experience of a future life to that of waking up after an 
operation; waking up to breakfast and the morning paper. And, of 
"course, if we think of survival after death in those terms, it becomes an 
open question for some of us whether we want to survive or not. 
The unpleasant thing is the experience of dying; if we could avoid 
: that, many of us would be content to go on living, even in an atomic 
age. But when. we have once been put to all this inconvenience, would 
: _we be sure that we wanted to come back again and go on living, more 
or less as before? I do not see how the seston if you feel like that, 
_ admits of solution. 

But eternal life is not that sort of thing at ‘all. When our Lord 
ad come that we might have life, and might have it more 
he clearly did not mean that he was going to introduce, 
umdrum, day-to-day existence, more joie de vivre. The ‘ life’ 
to bring—we have to call it ‘life’, because that is the 
o it we know—belongs to a different order of existence. 
enues of experience, its own range of faculties, its own 
re it will, find its true gain only in heaven. 
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True, that life i is in us now, implanted by baptism. But we are not yet 
in a position to enjoy it, in the sense of savouring its possibilities. We 


are, if I may put it so, embryonic citizens of heaven, borne at present 


in the womb of matter and of time. And that is why we are foolish if 
we try to project our present experience into a future life, and say, ‘I 
hope we shall be able to do this, I hope we shall be allowed to do that, 
in heaven’. We are like the child in Stevenson’s poem, who said: 


When I am grown to man’s estate 


irae I shall be very proud and great, Mae eet 3. 


And tell the other girls and boys : et 
Not to meddle with my toys. 


To wake up after death is not like waking up, after.an operation, from 
the life of today to the life of tomorrow. It is like waking up from 
a dream world into a world, hitherto unexperienced, of realities. We 


_are not to think of the soul as a star which is going to shine there — 


because it can no longer shine here. Henry Vaughan has said the last 


word about that: 


If a star were éonfined into a tomb, , 

Her captive flames must still burn there; 

But when the hand that locked her up gives room, 
She’ ll shine through all the sphere. 


‘Into a tomb 5 we shall never begin to understand heaven anéil we 
realise that it is life, and our life here, by comparison, is not. 

Sometimes, in moments of dejection, we pick up some pious book 
and read about going to heaven, and reigning there in glory, and enjoy- 
ing everlasting happiness; and the effect is not to raise our spirits 
but to put us out of temper with the whole Christian doctrine of a 
future life. Is it not only too obvious that the tradition of the Church 
has projected our experiences in this life on to the screen of eternity? 
But when we feel like that, we are forgetting that heaven is the 
substance, earth the shadow, and these inadequate phrases of ours are 
inadequate simply because we have no colours to dip our paint-brush 
into. They are like those shaded lines by which heraldry represents 
colours—red represented by upright lines, blue by horizontal lines, 
and so on. Just so these phrases of ours stand, all of them, for a reality 
which we have no means of expressing. 

When we talk about ‘ going’ to heaven, we do not think of a future 
life as necessarily conforming to the conditions of space as we know it, 
jike the literal-minded theologians in old days who discussed whether 
hell was, or was not, larger than Italy. But we get as near as we can 
to the truth, in describing a change of state necessarily unimaginable 
to us. As for ‘glory’, it has an old-fashioned ring nowadays; and, 
indeed, if the truth must be told, the idea of dressing up in our best 
clothes and taking part in a triumphal ceremony afflicts us with a 
slight sense of malaise. But if we have at all mastered our Lord’s 
teaching, we cannot doubt that in a re-fashioned existence there will 
be a complete reversal of our worldly values; that worth will shine out 


in its own colours, showing the darkest tomb as the hiding place of the 


brightest star. 

. And happiness? There at least our expectations are unambiguous, 
Happiness, as we know, is something quite distinct from pleasure; 
pleasure is associated with this or that gratification of this or that 
particular need in our natures, whereas happiness, the feeling of over- 
all contentment, depends on such a multitude of contributing factors 
that you cannot pin it down to a single experience, or to a single 
moment. Because it is so elusive, so fugitive a thing on earth, we know 


two continents or only’ one? A number of methods for sounding — . 
through several thousand feet of the ice-cap will be tried out by — 
expeditions in the next few years. This will-enable profiles to be drawn ae: 
of the @ ndertying rock and should provide. an answer to these questions, _ 


n 


of this, our happiness, we must suppose, will: be of a quali 

in this world, even the mystics have hardly dreamed of. 
i always been the instinct of Christian people—although so little is said 
about it in the New Testament—that it will be a shared happiness. 
_ It seems incredible that our lives here should be so interwoven, if we 
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were destined to be solitary units in the world to come. 


But always, when we are thinking about heaven, St. Paul’s decane 

tion of it rebukes the exuberance of our imagination: 
has seen’ (the painters have missed it), no ear has heard (even the - 

- musicians have made a mess of it), no human heart has conceived— 


our ideas, however abstruse, however poetic, are inadequate, must be 
inadequate, to the supernatural reality; not by their intensity, but in 
their very quality, the j joys ‘of heaven elude us. And perhaps, when we 
have sadly admitted this incapacity of ours, a scruple assails us: How 
can I, this very second-rate, unilluminated person I know myself to be, 
ever become the subject of such a sublime experience? Understand me, 


I am not speaking of scruples about our eternal salvation. Scruples of — 


that kind have been felt even by people of great holiness; we know 


_ that it is possible to miss everlasting life, and that without the grace 


of Christ we shall miss it..No, I am speaking now simply of the 
difficulty. we sometimes have in imagining ourselves as possible candi- 
dates for the kingdom of heaven, just because we are so ordinary. Here 


am I, sitting in my flat reading a novel; can it be I who will be 
clothed with immortality? Nature, they say, does nothing by leaps and 


bounds; the caterpillar does not turn all at once into a butterfly. Is 
there no process of graduation, of slow acclimatisation, which will turn 
me from this kind of soul into that? 

If you accept the full teaching of the Church—I am perhaps speak- 
ing to some who do not, but they must pardon me for parting company 
with them here—if you accept the full teaching of the Church, these 


- scruples will be sublimated for you by the doctrine of Purgatory. We 


have, most of us, a despairing sense of inadequacy when we contem- 


___ plate the holiness of God’s Saints, and compare our own record with 
it; we have, many of us, a feeling almost envy when we visit 
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DVENT i is the season in the Church’s year when we are invited 


inspired by the ‘Promise of the coming of Christ in power 


ae great glory. i 

__ This hope has two aspects, which are closely bound together but can — 
Paik be considered separately. First, there is hope as it affects the individual, 
___ that is you and me, as unique persons. And this, no doubt, is the primary 


Advent message to us all. We think of the ‘ blessed hope of everlasting 
life’ secured to us in Christ, and we remind ourselves that this hope 


_ remains unshaken whatever may be the changes and chances of this 
world in which we now live. The Collect for the second Sunday in 
Advent, from which I have just quoted, has some forcible words to 


describe what our attitude should be to this personal hope of everlasting 
life—we are to “embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope’, holding 


it so closely to us that it becomes a part of our minds and is ‘the o 


of our pilgrimage through the wilderness of this mortal life. 
There is, however, another aspect of the Christian hope, that witch 
concerns the whole human race and its history. This is a subject which 


_ is much to the fore just now. We have had many studies of the prospects 


of civilisation and of humanity. We do not lack predictions. Some are 


optimistic and some very much the opposite. Some profess to tell us 
what the next 100 years may be expected to bring forth, while others 


look much further ahead. Confronted by so many and so various pre- 


dictions, we may well ask what our Christian faith has to say about 
_ the human destiny in this world. Has it any specific answer to the 
- question: Whither humanity? Does it give us any reason for hoping 


that history, after so many disappointing turns and’ twists, will turn 
i mewerdt towards the shining and peaceful slopes « of — and ase 


‘things no eye | 


to think specially about the Christian hope. We are called | 
upon to take a forward look, to peer.as it were into the future, — 
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both Ao ices of. our natures; ee in SE svat: way wi 
need rest we draw the curtains. I suppose we are meant to see thi 
interlude between earth and heaven under the image of an uneasy nigh 
between two stretches of daylight. Just as the cares of yesterday haun 
us with their echoes and deny us sleep, so we can think of the sou 
which has left this world full of. imperfections as longing for th 
echoes of those imperfections to die down in it, and restore its natur 
to equilibrium. And just as the mounting light of day seems to hea 
us, we cannot tell why, after a sleepless night—first ‘the pale ‘streaks 


‘then the growing distinction between light and shadow, and at last thi 


sun—sc we may imagine the light of heaven, in some dim reflection 


‘dawning on and into those immortal spirits which have still thei 


heaven to attain. An interlude in which yeser day is forgotten, anc 
tomorrow, somehow, grows gradually more real. a 
You still find them childish, these analogies by which we ‘ty. t 
realise the world beyond? Well, we are only children, all of us, hopin; 
to grow up one day into the stature of the perfect man in Jesus Christ 
And perhaps, if we are found worthy to do that, we shall see tha 


these guesses of childhood were not altogether misteading; we ‘shal 
_ smile. at ite but we shall not disown them. —Third Programmes 
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ness? Have we, at die east, any assurance from our Christian faith 
that the human.race and its achievements will not end in ultimate anc 
irretrievable disaster? ‘There is hope for me in Christ, but what bas 
is there for mankind? 

When we collect our pica about this question, the first thought a 
comes to mind is that of the providence of God. That certainly i is one 
of the foundation beliefs of Christians. ‘I believe in God’: when 1 
make that tremendous affirmation, I state something about the worlc 
and about history. Neither the world nor the course of history is simply 


uncontrolled and undirected. God reigns, and He has not abdicated 
_ His purpose will, in the end, be fulfilled. 


I suppose that all Christians will agree so far, But what ‘ion fic 
this belief in God and His. providence? There are some who woul 


say: Then, obviously all is well. We need not worry about the future 


of mankind. We must leave it in the hands of God. Up toa point they 
are right. We must learn to rest upon ‘ the everlasting arms’ of bse, 
and certainly Jesus taught us to lay aside anxiety. We will try, then 


by the grace of God, to avoid panic fears and ‘the agitation whict 
weakens the soul. But ‘do not worry’ does not mean ‘ do not care hk 
ater to. aie aoe is, wl 
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time he believes that two ways are open and either can be chosen by 
* the Hebrew people. Here, it seems to me, we have the keynote of the 
ee Testament view of history. Look at the prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
_ Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest. They are stirred up to speak a word 
of God always in some crisis when a turning point is reached in their 
 mation’s existence. They call upon people to recognise the challenge 
Of the times and to choose the way of life. They attribute the catas- 
__ trophes and disasters which overtake the Hebrews to the wrong choices 
pape er ne Fheir fathers have made. 


The Old and the New View of History 
Does the New Testament take the same view of history as the Old? 
Not, I think, precisely the same. There is a somewhat different stand- 
point. For example, we do not hear very much about nations in the 
New Testarhent.. Fhe Kingdom of God, I suppose, transcends all 
nations and races and their fortunes are not the centre of interest. But 
_ the New Testament is far from being silent about the future of the 
human race. If you read through the New Testament with the question 
in your mind, ‘ What does it say about the future of mankind? ’, you 
will notice one odd feature about the teaching—not only odd but, at 
first sight, perplexing. It seems to speak with two voices and to promise 
both good and evil. Probably the dominant impression left on one’s 
mind is that the New Testament has a gloomy conception of the future 
of mankind. Never for one moment does the New Testament waver 
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- in the conviction that God and His Kingdom will triumph in the end, 


but there seem to be two different pictures presented to us of the 
intervening time before the end. As I have said, the dominant picture 
is that of a world increasing in evil and misery. ‘ Will the Son of Man 
find faith on the earth when He comes? ’ We read predictions of wars 

- and rumours of wars, of the appearance of Anti-Christ who will draw 
large numbers of adherents to him. The faithful and righteous will be 
subject to tribulations almost too heavy to be borne: and all this 
confusion and distress will culminate in the final intervention of God 
and the coming of Christ to judgement and to set up the reign of God 
in a new heaven and a new earth. 

But there is another picture of the future suggested in the New 
Testament which we must put side by side with the gloomy one. We 
catch the clearest glimpse of this other picture in the Epistle to the 

_ Ephesians. There, the writer looks forward to the realisation of the 
fullness of Christ. He hopes for this manifestation of the whole meaning 
of Christ in a redeemed humanity. He has the vision of a growing 

- fellowship of men and women with Christ at its head and each so filled 
with the spirit of Christ that they all co-operate in love, so bringing 
to expression all the riches of the Christ. I do not say that one could 
not reconcile these two pictures with one another, but it would be diffi- 
cult. The vision of the Epistle to the Ephesians certainly does not imply 
degeneration and collapse; it seems rather to imply a serene growth 
and harmonious development towards the realised Kingdom of God. 

How are we to account for these two different pictures of the future? 
Surely the most reasonable answer is that either is possible. They 
represent two divergent paths, either of which can be chosen. The New 
Testament, like Deuteronomy, is presenting us with a choice between 
life and good or death and evil. The future is not fixed but wide open, 

and the responsibility of determining what it shall be lies with men. 
~_ We know very much more about history than the men who wrote 
the Bible and we realise that it is more complex than they-could have 

imagined. There are many influences at work in history which need 
to be considered. The economic factor is of great importance, for 
example, and so too is the geographical situation, including climate, 
"and others, too, of which they were only dimly aware. But was their 
simple view fundamentally mistaken? Did they not grasp the funda- 
mental truth? When we take a good look at history, does it not seem to 
consist largely of a series of crises, of times of decision when a choice 
had to be made? And the choice made has its consequences; it issues 
Te - either in good and more life or in evil and more death. What men 
willed, they had. 
os "You are tired of hearing that we are living in a time of crisis, but 
ne eee Sete, ee oageay tees ae sel 
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the human race as a whole.is confronted with a question which is 
literally one of life or death. What will it do with the power? How will 
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of science. Knowledge has proved to be power with a vengeance, and 2 


it employ the gifts of the scientific age? There is no need to dwell on 


this. Everyone knows the nature of the dilemma and the possibilities. 


We have set. before us either life and good almost beyond imagination, 


or death and evil of almost inconceivable dimensions. 

It is no use saying “We must wait and see what will happen and 
hope for the best’, or, more piously, ‘We must leave it in the hands 
of God’. It is God who has brought us to this place; it is He who 
presents us with this dilemma. The shape of things to come depends 


_ on what men choose; what they will, they will have. We can plainly 


see that the world needs two things in this momentous hour of _its 


_ history. It needs goodwill; it needs earnest Christians who are creative 
centres of love and compassion. That is always true, for there never 


has been enough simple, honest goodwill to go round. 

But goodwill by itself is not enough. We too often forget that the 
Bible reckons wisdom and understanding among the chief gifts of the 
Holy: Spirit. A duty is laid upon us all to understand, as far as we 
can, the situation in which humanity now finds itself and the dangers 
and the hopes to which it gives rise. We require most desperately more 
men and women who have the old-fashioned virtue of benevolence, 
caring for the welfare of all mankind, and who have the right to an 
opinion on what ought to be done. The human world can easily be 
wrecked by panic-stricken fanatics; it can be guided towards life and 
good by men who are deeply concerned but calm and understanding. 

You and I: what, after all, can we do? How little we matter in the 
welter of world movements! But if everyone who is both Christian 
and wise took that line and gave up the struggle, the day would be lost 
already. Let us at least be sure that our voices and influence, however 
feeble they may seem, are on the side of life and good. We can ask 
ourselves whether we care enough about the kind of world our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren will have to live in. 

Among all the doubts and possibilities, the Christian has one unshaken 
hope. However the course of history goes, the Kingdom of God, the 
little flame of love and good will never be extinguished. Even if the 
hope for a peaceful growth of mankind into the fullness of Christ is 
frustrated and civilisation totters and collapses, the Kingdom will 
remain. It will triumph, either through the fires of judgement or through 
the converting power of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men. There 
is one question which we can answer here and now. Am I on its side; 
am I of it,'a part of it; has the reign of God begun in my heart and life? 

—Home Service 


Apres la Guerre 


(continued from page 1035) 


Two of the men married Frenchwomen. One is still living in France, 
in the mining district in which we fought. The other brought his wife 
to London and I have heard their grown-up children tease their mother 
because she cannot speak English perfectly. The ties with the north of 
France are close and warm. Visits are frequently exchanged. The hus- 


band, Bill, is a lively cockney bus driver and occasionally the French - 


and English families meet for a holiday in Paris, and Bill claims it is 
he who takes the party round and shows them the sights. One of the 
smart butchers is a devotee of the open road and an enthusiast for 
camping from a three-wheeler; he travels all over the country and is 
scrupulous about rubbish. ‘Only way you tell we’ve bin on a site is, 
the grass is greener where we’ve emptied our chemical closet’. 

I meet them now at least every year. There are about fifty or sixty 
who gather, but it was not until fifteen years after the war ended that 
the first meeting was arranged. My belief is that any time before that 
would have been too soon for us. We look at each other, remembering 
incidents now nearly forty years past, but no, not quite sure of the 
detail, or perhaps even which person it was. We seem to think that time 


- has dealt lightly with us, but it is odd to notice that we are all much 


more of an age than we were. Few are under sixty and most are still 
working. It is the daily life and its amusements which occupy us. The 
medals only come out for Remembrance Day, and for this reunion, and 
the conversations are as much about today as the day before yesterday. 

I don’t think we could be picked out from a crowd, either from 
appearance, or habits or opinions; we have faded away successfully and 
the difficulties of those first years after 1918 have been submerged. 
Few would be able to put into words what they felt then; but it has 
not been quite forgotten.—Home Service 


Eacticeedey, December 7 oe a 


a Mr. Attlee announces his immediate retire- 
ment from the leadership, of the Parlia- 
aE mentary Labour Party 


UN. General Assembly decides by a large 
Ss ‘majority to request the Security Council 


eighteen countries for ne of the 
_ United Nations 


BA sricultural Wages Board approves higher 
- wages for more than half a million farm 
_ workers 


| Thursday, December 8 
Prime Minister and others pay ieibuie: to 
~ Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons 


"British: troops search twenty-four monas- 
teries in Cyprus for arms 


- National Union of Mineworkers and Asso- 
-————s giated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen ask for wage increases 


| | ‘Friday, December 9 
Mr. Bevan, Me. Gaitskell, and Mr. Rise 


_ the Parliamentary Labour Party ~ 


- Report of the Monopolies Commission on. 


y a tyres is published 


Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
: ‘Visit Kashmir 


Saturday, December 10 


_ Government coalition under Mr. Menzies 
_wins the Australian general election with 
an increased majority 


Security Council discusses Piniadan of 


- Nations 


_ Executive of National Union of Teachers 
decides to launch campaign on salaries 


‘Sunday, December 11 


Prime Minister of Pakistan criticises speech 
4 of Mr. Khrushchev in which he said 
ye _ that Kashmir is part of India 


___ British soldiers and marines search central 
: Cyprus for terrorists and weapons 


_ Monday, December 12 
Re _ Fighting takes place between Tsrace and 
R, _ Syrians north-east of Lake Tiberias 


2 British Governor-General of the Sudan 
ae resigns and is not to be replaced 


Adverse balance of trade increases in 
November 


. Tuesday, December 13 


“A 
Dr. Otto John, former security chief in 
west Germany, returns there after 


Be __ eighteen months in east Germany 
- House of Lords debates ‘ban on heroin 


a - Lord Clarendon, first chairman of B.B.C., 


dies at the age of seventy-eight 


- to consider favourably the applications of | 


son are nominated for "the leadership of — 


eighteen new countries to the United. 


The Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee who on December 7 esis 
froni the leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party. It 
was announced the next day that the Queen had BEprOwEs ; 
that an earldom De conferred on him * 


ys 


Villagers on Lefkoniko, Cyprus, pa 
collective fine of £2,000 imposed 4 
after the local post office had beer 
a fine of £200 on another villag 


: 


Sir Winston Churchill, as the first recipient of the Williamsburg Award ‘ for 

services in the cause of freedom’, being presented with a silver replica of the # 

colonial town crier’s bell at Drapers’ Hall, London, on December 7. Making 

the presentation is Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of the trustees of 

Williamsburg, the restored eighteenth-century ‘capital of the former British - 
_colony of Virginia r 


A roof-top view v of 
December 8. About 1 
were damaged b 


ributions last week towards the 


On December 10 he-imposed 
yne wires there had been cut 


fused by a fire at the Admiralty on 


¢ Old Building were gutted; others 
200 firemen fought the flames 


gress being made in the restoration 
7 of Stone’ in the ancient Agora of 
ed in A.D. 267 but as much as 
incorporated in the new build- 
_by hand as in the ancient manner 


Mr. David Marshall, the Chief Minister of Singapore, 
arriving at the Colonial Office on December 10. He has 
been having discussions with the Government on the agenda 
for the. conference to be held next spring on the future 


Right: Admiral. Sir Michael Denny who has retired as 
a ‘ : Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, leaving his flagship, 
eid-Marshal Sir John. Harding H.M.S. Apollo (moored in the Pool of London), on 


of the colony 


December 10 to be rowed ashore by his officers 


A photograph taken on the Perth-Blairgowrie road last weekend after 
the first heavy snow of the winter had fallen. In the north-east 
Highlands several roads were blocked 


Left: a crowded scene in Oxford Street, London, last week as 
Christmas shopping approached its climax 


HY do you geet use atch 
“blessed long words? You talk 
about inflation, _ disinflation, 
balance of payments, incentives, 
BY Sian pes and a host of other complicated 

_ words, I don’t know whether you understand 
what the words mean, because I don’t and I bet 
millions of others don’t’. 


Pee ine. at ‘home—the sort of domestic blast. And 
Boe here’s another question I get: 
‘try was doing badly in 1951, stern steps were 
* mecessary. Of course they were. After all, the 
socialists left the country in a mess and some- 
thing had to be done about it. And everyone 
. ef with any sense understood that. But now you 
tell us the country’s doing well, more people at 
work, production rising, highest standard of 


the country right. Now, can you explain that? ’ 


answer it. I’ll do my best. 
But let me first plead guilty that Politicians 
fee air all parties have got into the habit of teasing 


us with tongue-twisters, of using long words 
where short ones will do. And I'll try not to 
tonight. - 


Now, every week in this country we grow 
“enough food to keep us for four days of the 
a2+ = week. ‘The other three days’ food we must bring 
' in from abroad. And we must earn that food by 
~_ swopping goods we make for the food we can’t 
grow. No exports, no food—it’s really as simple 
a as that. After all, the world doesn’t owe us our 
“food. In raw materials it’s even worse. A year 
or two ago we could say that we needed to 
import practically all our -raw materials except 
-one—coal. Today, we need to import practically 
all our raw materials, including some coal. In 
- fact, it takes all our exports of motor-cars .to. 
‘swop for the coal we’re importing. Just think of 
Ye it—all the magnificent efforts of our motor in- 
or _ dustry—Luton included—in selling their cars 
abroad, all of it is needed to buy the coal we’re 
importing, despite the fact that coal is here deep _ 
own under our own country. 


food, and practically all our raw materials, to” 
keep this country alive and kicking. And what- 


one. Fail in this job of exporting and we’d have 
ess employment, less food, less goods—well, less 
everything that goes to make a decent standard 
of living. And in the last few years we’ve been — 
. a doing jolly well at swopping what we make for 
* what we need. At the same time, we’ve had more 
oa 4 _ people at work than ever before, better wages, 
_ better food, more television sets, more houses, 
more spending all round—and there’s nothing 
_ wrong, goodness knows, in living better. That’s 
the object of the exercise. 
But some months ago we were, as a country, 
ae beginning to do ourselves a bit too proud. We 
were using up a little too much at home and 
leaving a little too little to export abroad. Well, 
- you may ask, does that matter? We had a bad 


_ in the last three for.four years that we’ve found 


3 our feet. Don’t we deserve a little spree, a 
Ss _ modest binge, a giddy burst? 

Well, the snag is, of course, that we’ve just got 
to keep our exports up in order to keep up our 
standard of living. If we had all our raw materi-- 
= als here, if we grew all our food.here, it wouldn’t 
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*. _ Well, this is the sort of thing I get thrown at 


“When the coun- — 


living ever, and still steps are necessary to put 


~ Well, I’ve had that question and I must try and — 


“ Anyway, we’ve got to import nearly half our _ 


ever your Politics, you can’t get away from that — 


enough time in the years after the war. It’s only © 


amatier ivoneriee But we aes, aad Seat it is. ; 
Think what happens when we send too little 
abroad. We don’t pay our way. For a while we © 
go on bringing in food and raw materials that 
we can’t quite pay for. with the goods ‘we're — 
sending out. So we dip into our savings, into 
- our kitty, and the world sees us doing it. And 
they begin to say ‘Is this customer slipping? 


Can he go on like us Is he going into the 
red?’ 

_ Well, you know ae the local butcher does if 
he’s a bit doubtful about the customer’s capacity 
to pay. He asks for spot cash and no tick. He’d 
rather sell his meat to somebody else than to a 


.doubtful payer. He loses his confidence in his 


customer. Ah, but does it matter if the world 
loses its confidence i ina country? As long as its 


money is good, what does it matter whether it’s - 


paying from earnings or savings? The trouble, 
I’m afraid, is that it does matter. : 

Look at a pound note. Oh, it’s only a bit of 
paper. But what it says on it is that the Bank 
of England promise to pay the bearer on demand 


the sum of one pound. And that’s what we pay. 
for our goods with—with pound notes, with | 


promises to pay. They’re good enough for us and 
they’re good enough for our. customers. But, you 


know, if the foreigner, offered a number of these © 
Promises to pay, if he were to become a bit 


doubtful of our capacity to pay, he might say 
that he’d rather have somebody else’s, money 
than our pounds. After all, he likes dealing with 


certs. And if we don’t want the pound to weaken. 


in the markets of the world, we must see to it 
that people like the colour of our money. You 
know you can’t put your fingers to your nose at 


the world when the very life of your country 


depends on trading with the world—and on the 
world’s confidence in you. 

Well, that brings me to this. Some months 
ago we began to use up a little too much at 
home and to leave a little too little for abroad. 


Oh, there wasn’t much in it—it was an amber | 
light if not a red one. But that’s why the Chan- 
cellor took steps to put things right, Unlike the 


socialists he didn’t wait until we’d got into a 


crisis: he got to work at once. That was his job’ 


and he did it. Mind you, it’s not an easy thing 
to persuade people to buy a little less at home 
so that we can export a little more abroad. 
They’re apt to tell you to mind your own 
business. You can’t just boss people about. But 
how, then, do you .discourage people from 


spending? What would you have done if you 


had been Chancellor and knew that this 
country’ S prosperity depended on people spend- 
ing a little less athome? 


Now, some of the ecerapending this year 


hasn’t been by individuals but by local authori- 
ties and nationalised industries and firms. It’s 
been on new factories, new > machinery, new 


vehicles, new equipment. Well, I can imagine 


what comes to your mind. You’re thinking that’s 
very useful spending. And, of .course, it is. But 
you can overdo the good things of this world, 
and we were overdoing that one a bit: just a bit. 

Much of this spending was being done, quite 
properly done, on borrowed money, loans from 


_ the bank, from the market. So Mr. Butler made 


borrowing a little dearer so that people would 
do what was really necessary. He put up the 
interest rate and ‘asked the banks to lend a bit 


“less. That’s the so-called squeeze. A new mean- 


ing for an old word. qt ee —t litte fess Str 
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-else’s permission for buying this or for doing — 


_ rationing and controls for ever in time of ‘peace. 


confidence in the pound. More saving means — 


d word—but, still, it means less inflation and more 


us that inflation’ causes prices to rise; you’ tell 


; flation which i is our enemy—inflation 


mek satan: pitty ax ice | 
the Chancellor made hire purchase. 
‘more difficult. Goodness knows, th 
never’ can be sensible enough. 
be a very begin ed fu 


‘ted us to a bit eS5 Sc nines. : ser 

know, it’s not very shocking to ask people to 
pay, cash down, a third ot the amount before 
they have the article. 

And then purchase tax was ‘put up, put up 
by about one-fifth for most articles. ‘Why was | 
that done? Well, put yourself in the Position: of *. ts 
the Chancellor again. You want people to buy 
a little less.. One way, of course, would be to — 3 
order people to use less, to buy less; to tell them — 
that they can’t have more than so much and — 
done with it. That’s to go back to rationing, t to : 
controls, to allocations, to getting somebody — a. | 


that. And that’s the ‘socialist way. But it’s not | 
our way of doing things, After all, we got rid — 


Another way is by saving. That’s really the — 
best way of all. If we could each ‘save a Jittle 
more we should soon see the results in more 


less inflation—oh, there, I’m using the blessed 


for the rainy day. But the only other way to do. -4 
it is by discouraging people from buying too 
much, while leaving them free to choose what 
they want, by putting a little on purchase tax: 
a little more on the price so that for. the same 
amount of money less. goods are bought. Oh, I ‘ 
can almost hear someone saying this. “You tell 


ria 
« 


us that the Government is determined to deal 


_ with the inflation so as to stop prices rising, and 


-you promptly put up prices a bit by increasing 4 
purchase tax. What’s the sense in that?’ Well, _ 
here it is. 

Spending too much at Neoaes not only ‘means 
too few goods to go abroad. It can also mean | 
too much scrambling for the goods that we've = 
got at hame—-money, chasing the good thee 


the man or woman on a income, including — 
the pensioner. ‘Though it may not look like it’ 
first, it’s the fixed income man who’ 

to Sones be by the steps fe oe 


on “the saucepan to. get 
~Palidcane, it amounts to. 


poe wee Roestit thar eee courage to 
the presen as to Men it swiftly and | 


"astute needed to be ae ae. 
at’s more, he did it. 
You know, there’s an awful lot of exaggera- 
about ‘how it’s hurting. And criticism 
comes pretty oddly froma socialist party that 
when in government landed this country into a 
crisis every other year; that left us galloping to 
ankruptcy when it was turned out of office in 
1951. And, speaking of 1951, do you remember 
the socialist Budget of that ‘gear? All rates of 
income taxes up by sixpence. Purchase tax up 
cars, wireless sets, refrigerators. Petrol tax up, 
tertainment tax up. Charges on teeth and 
specs. And all this by that self-same Mr. Gait- 
Il who now has the nerve to attack Mr. 


Hi on 


You: know, the socialists have been smacking 
theis lips over this year’s troubles, one rivalling 
ther in bitterness of attack on the Chancellor. 
But, between ourselves of course, what’s really 
going on is an almighty scramble for Mr. 
Attlee’s- job. Oh, I know it’s a little fun and 
games that we can understand, but we’re not 
misled by it. 
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The Chinese Government and the U.N. 

Sir,—Mr. George Dallas would like to know 
os principles the United Nations Association 
supports and where it stands with regard to 
‘ormosa and the representation of China in the 
United Nations. As Chairman of the Associa- 
Hion’s Executive Committee may I reply that we 
d for the principles of the Charter, and 
lieve it to be of great importance that the rules 
the Charter should be fairly applied and not 
isted to the advantage of any one power or 
vat of powers. 


At its last meeting our General Council, by 
very large majority, declared that the pre- 
tensions of General Chiang Kai-shek’s adminis- 
tration to be the government of China could 
be supported, and urged H.M. Government 
to use all its influence * (a) to secure the repre- 
tation of China in the United Nations by 
Government of the Peoples’ Republic of 
ina; (6) to bring about an immediate “ cease- 
e” and the restoration to China of Matsu, 
y, and other off-shore islands; and (c) to 
a peaceful settlement [of the Formosan 
lem] which might provide for placing For- 
a under the control of the United Nations 
for a period of not more than five or ten years, 
for the disbanding of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
s, and for a final decision on the status of 
he island which would have regard to the 
vishes sof its own people’. 

i Yours, etc., 
L. O. LyNE ~ 


will” you allow me further 
seri I do not believe our country 


to the communists or anyone 
t Mr. eeies was himself anxious 


other has the right to hand over the — 


z : ; 
Let’s remember what has happened since 
1951. This country brought from bankruptcy to 
boom in the four years since the Conservatives 
took over. Rationing ended, higher pensions and 
national assistance, taxation down, the houses 
built, this country now brought to the highest 
standard of living that it’s ever enjoyed. That’s 
the record, and now we can add to it. We’re 
thinking of the future, while the socialists are 
going back to school to find out what socialism 
really means. And it’s a three-year job, they tell 
us, to find out what they really stand for. And 
in the meantime we're getting on with the job— 
with the job of creating more wealth for people 
to share. 

But inflation could muck up all our plans, 
and we can’t let that happen. Let’s take our 
medicine with a smile. When we’ve got the 
system right, then resume the steady climb that 
we’ve been making in the last four years. Mind 
you, all the Government is doing to end infla- 
tion, to strengthen the pound, to get us on the 
upward climb again, it could be brought to 
nothing. If more and more wages—that is, more 
than are justified by the facts, or by increases in 
production—if they’re claimed and got; if more 
and more money—for it’s not all wages—chases 


Formosa. That is certainly my own view. But I 
believe the ideal solution would be one that 
allowed the people of Formosa to decide, free 
from all interference by General Chiang Kai- 
shek, what they would like their own future 
to be. 

I was very much interested in the account 
Mr. Dallas gave of the Chinese civil war. It 
would certainly be interesting to know what 
proportion of the communists’ arms came from 
Russia, was captured from the Japanese or 
from the Nationalists, or came originally from 
America and was brought over to Mao Tse- 
tung’s side by nationalist divisions that trans- 
ferred their allegiance to his cause. I would 
myself attribute the success of the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China not so much to the strength of 
its armaments as to the fact that the whole 
country was weary of the private feuds of rival 
war-lords and the corruption of the old regime. 
But all this is irrelevant to the main issue. 

The United Nations is not an anti-capitalist 
or anti-communist crusade but an organisation 
in which states with widely differing social, 
economic, and political systems have equal rights 
as well as equal obligations. The Charter gives 
China a seat in the United Nations. The Gov- 
ernment of the Peoples’ Republic of China is the 
only effective government of that country today. 
Our own Government has recognised it since 
January 1950. It is surely time that we ceased 
to flout the clear intentions of the Charter and 
voted for China to be represented in the United 
Nations by its own Government and not the old 
regime.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
Tue LisTENER |] 


CHARLES JUDD 


The Arrogance of Austerity 
Sir,—Ideally, all progress is good. Theoreti- 
cally, “nothing but benefits accrue from increased 
material prosperity—which is to say that above 
all the body benefits. For Mr. Anthony Crosland 
a LisTENER, December 8) this would appear 


the same amount of goods, back will come the 
inflation and up will go the prices. We could 
sink ourselves by our own folly. No wonder the 
Chancellor is asking for reasonable restraint 
on wage claims and the distributing of profits. 

Now, one final word. The people of this 
country returned Sir Anthony Eden as Prime 
Minister last May because they thought he was 
the best man for the job, and they were right. 
They thought that he and his colleagues were 
the best people to look after this country’s 
affairs. After all, they tried both lots since the 
war and they knew which they preferred. They’d 
no use for a party split down the middle and 
slit up the side. They wanted a united team to 
do the job. And what I’ve been telling you is 
no tale of gloom. I suppose we’ve got a bit of a 
hangover after too good a time—and a dose of 
medicine is putting it right. But we’ve got the 
men with the courage to do what’s needed, with 
the guts to govern, even if. now and again it 
hurts. And no socialist tub-thumping is going 
to put them off. And this time, as last time, 
we’re going to do our best to see to it that this 
country becomes an even more prosperous and 
happier place than it is now. That’s saying 
something, I know, but I mean it. 


: Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


to be sufficient justification of materialism. 

Were corporal gratification and comfort the 
main business of life, well and good. But we 
cannot dismiss the triad of other lives, namely 
the spiritual, social, and mental—all of which 
owe their health to subtler influences than the 
washing-machine, cellophane-wrapped cabbage, 
and the car. We cannot sincerely talk of ‘ arro- 
gant austerity’ without considering that pros- 
perity also can be arrogant in sweeping aside 
non-marketable values. Undoubtedly asceticism 
can be equally damaging to the triad as over- 
indulgence, but this does not justify the latter 
nor provide any reason for supposing that 
because the ideal is virtuous, the realities of the 
pursuit of prosperity are equally virtuous and 
beneficent. ; 

It seems to me that Mr. Crosland sees un- 
conditional truth in the hypothesis that whatever 
gratifies the senses must be good for mind and 
spirit. Vices, of course, provide extreme gratifica- 
tion, and I notice he displays commendable faith 
in mankind by nowhere alluding to the possi- 
bility of inordinate indulgence, as if, indeed, he 
were certain that sensuality were not a risk 
closely attendant upon all pursuits of material 
gain and comfort. 

Ideally, increased wages could be expended in 
easing domestic drudgery and so forth, but we 
have reason to believe they are more often ex- 
pended on television séts, by which are we to 
presume children’s lives—adults’ too for that 
matter—are to be bettered ? 

As I see it, ‘ personal discontents2 cannot be 
separated from their environment, which, taking 
material society to be that surround, is notori- 
ously lacking in peace, satisfaction, or content- 
ment, despite the extensive material advances of 
the past few decades. Surely it is fatuous to say 
that no harm can come of present-day material- 
istic trends when so many evidences of present 
and imminent harm abound, particularly with 
regard to the national culture, and the lack of 
anything remotely resembling public opinion— 
for instance, on so vastly important a question 
as capital punishment, which, despite the recent, 
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Strange as he might look 


arriving at Hatfield Station on an English summer day, : 
ts 5 ___ the Eskimo would not have to travel far to feel at home. . 

For almost within sight of the platform lies De Havilland’s low-temperature test room. ° 

) Here, gloved and helmeted against intense cold, research workers study the behaviour 

eee. T h N 7 h P l of aircraft parts under Arctic conditions. 
as aap ne : or U | F OLE The large test chamber in which they work 
Rete {3 . . Hi fi Id can be cooled to 135° of frost 
7a comes to at 1e in Jess than an hour and a half — 
} : thanks to ‘ Drikold ’, the solid carbon dioxide or ‘ dry ice’ refrigerant made by I.C.I. 
. ‘ : ‘ Drikold’ is widely used, not only by British aircraft manufacturers and other industries 
ey require coldness without fuss or mess, but also by those needing a convenient source — 


of carbon dioxide gas. In the engineering, ice-cream, meat, fish, 


" “aire i ’ brewing, soft drink and many other industries, “ Drikold ’ plays i its part 
i. eB in providing coldness, ear * head ’ or ‘ fizz’ all the year round. 
a SS * j < = ate 
" Thus, and ina hinistind kindred ways, I.C.I. frvearch CD ees 


5 : . and gh are serving the Nation. . 


in fact, can a public have been as 
vtee Bee Aaa Gly ciscon this 
e-like calm to get profounder until we finally 
at the stage when government will consist 
f an Oligarchy of Thinkers, nothing so homely 
the House of Commons and M.P.s. For 
lessness throughout the nation 
is ita ‘if our way of life continues, to 
develop along present lines. 

My memory does not go back many years, but 
I am doubtful whether even material poverty 
could have 
necessary adjunct to, the founding of something 
like the modern popular press. Where did its 
founders obtain their capital? From the new- 
born prosperity, I think, which also munificently 
sustains it—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.2 


ICTred in: 


B. D. STRONG 


The Retirement Pension 

Sir,—Liability to income-tax should not be 
ignored in considering the ‘earnings rule’ for 
“retired. pensioners (Mr. Abel-Smith’s talk, THE 
eae December 8). 

In a discussion in a W.E.A. class recently, 

2 member told us that in his experience, men 
reaching the age of sixty-five, who were able 
to work, preferred the right to have an increased 

erred pension to pension and earnings now. 

To draw pension and earnings would make 
them liable to heavier taxation now, i.e., they 
_would be deprived of the full right to. the 
pension in one way if not in another—without 
the option of drawing additional, untaxed, pen- 
sion when advanced years ponietet them to 
give up work altogether. 


. Yours, etc., 
Richmond A EnrpD K. HuTCHINSON 


British Historical Writing on India 
Sir.—Tue Listener of December 8, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Abel-Smith’s talk and my comment 
on it, contains the full text of Professor C. H. 
Philips’ talk on ‘ British Historical Writing on 
India’. I listened with great interest to nearly 
all of this talk also, having, to be frank, the 
“possibility in mind that it might mention the 
- Comprehensive History of India in three 
volumes, published in 1862 by my grandfather, 
Henry Beveridge. As it did not do so, but as 
the concluding words of this history appear to 
me to be closely relevant to the concluding sec- 
tions of Professor Philips’ talk as published, I 
hope you will allow me to make a comment on 
this talk also. fe 
- My grandfather, in his final paragraph, began 
by disposing. of the argument that attempts to 
taise standards of education and religion in 
India, if successful, would inevitably destroy 
British rule; such selfishness was out of date. 
He went on to emphasise the new policy just 


justice to India. He ended as follows: 
. Should the effect be to enable her to 
_ dispense with -our tutelage, we shall have the 
_ satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves have been 
the willing instruments of her emancipation; 
while she, even im severing the political ties by 


a 


d and generous policy which gradually 
for freedo Should the day ever 


responsible for, far less be the - 


onthe British. name than all the other events 
recorded in its history. a 

‘My grandfather, like Mill, wrote his history 
without ever personally visiting India. But he 
was not without personal contacts. His youngest 
son, my father, in 1857 followed Henry Elliot 
in heading the list of ‘competition wallahs’, 
and from the beginning to the end of his thirty- 
five years in India was inspired by Indian sym- 
pathies, and must have communicated them to 
Henry Beveridge the elder. And like Elliot my 
father devoted his life to the study of Indian 
history_and languages. 

My father, of course, was only one of those 
going from Britain to administer India who 
took as their aim the restoration of their adopted 
country to full freedom. Not all the historians 
of India, other than Elphinstone, had the 
attitude of Mill, and not all the Civil Servants 
were like Sir William Hunter. India has owed 
her independence today not wholly to her un- 
aided efforts but also to the undying liberalism 
of Britain. 

That is the comment that I feel should be 
added to Professor Philips’ talk. 

Yours, etc., 
» Oxford BEVERIDGE 


Understanding America 

Sir,—Mr. Lindsay in his contribution towards 
the understanding of America (THE LISTENER, 
December 1) has made a number. of statements 
which are quite correct yet which im toto present 
a picture which is out of focus. Many Americans 
are well informed on Europe and Great Britain 
as many British people are well informed on 
the U.S.A., but on both sides there is a con- 
siderable amount of ignorance of the other 
country, notwithstanding the balance of the 
tourist traffic in favour of the U.S.A. 

It is true that America is the foremost egali- 
tarian country in the world but there is also 
considerable truth in the old quip that Ameri- 
cans are all equal but some are more equal than 
others. There is superiority by blood, whether 
brought over in the. Mayflower or spilt at the 
Alamo, there is superiority by earned income 
and superiority by racial group. The Americans 
have the equality to consult the same doctor or 
dentist or lawyer—if they have the money. 
Social security is becoming more widespread 
especially with the efforts of the A.F. of L./ 
C.LO. but millions of Americans are still in the 
position of being socially insecure in the face 
of the high cost of medical services. 

Whilst few would wish to argue the fact that 
the U.S.A. has reached an advanced stage of 
development, there is a great deal still to be 
done, "as most Americans themselves are only 
too aware. Uncritical eulogies of America to 
British audiences tend to minimise the great 
difficulties which have been and remain to be 
overcome.—Y ours, etc., 


Aberystwyth __ 


ALAN CONWAY 


Background Musie for Television 


-Sir,—As we have from time to time been 
chastised by Mr. Reginald Pound for our in- 
temperate use of background music in factual 
Programmes, may we Please make some general 
observations? We agree that background music 
can be obtrusive and a nuisance. But the misuse 

a facility is no case for its abolition, and we 
mld argue that the discreet use of music is 
fully justified : 
. (a) Behind film sequences photographed with 
# ‘a silent camera which do not lend themselves to 

“the recording of ‘ natural effects ’, Music, wisely 
_ chosen, is better than silence; indeed, silence can 
be a good deal ‘louder’ than music. It should 
: remembered, of course, that as far as possible 
* story’ should be told in pictures, with com- 
tary reduced to a pointed minimum; to fill 


the silence with music is usually neater than to 
fill it needless verbiage. 

(6) To produce a specific dramatic effect—the 
sharp chord at the right moment, and so on. 

(c) To help in the creation of a ‘mocd’. The 

music here must be complementary to the pic- 
tures—how otherwise do we deal, for instance, 
with a sequence of fighting ants? Ants are care- 
less enough to-fight in silence, so they fail to 
present ‘us with.-natural sound. Most of the 
sequence is self-explanatory, so there is no need 
of commentary. But the right music can add in 
its own way to the visual impression of busy 
industry. 
(d) Silence can be dramatic in itself but the 
dramatic effect of silence cannot be achieved with- 
out the juxtaposition of sound. In this context 
music can often achieve a contrast which would 
not be apparent with the use of natural sound 
only. 

(e) Behind titles—especialy opening titles; a 
factual programme which follows a Variety show 
needs music to break the mood, and music under 
these circumstances is more than an alternative to 
silence. 

We believe, with Mr. Pound, that background 
music in factual programmes should be used 
sparingly, otherwise it might be the only un- 
realistic thing in a realistic presentation. On the 
whole, it is fair to say that if the audience feels 
the music to be obtrusive, then the music is 
wrong—this is even true of music used for a 
dramatic effect: the viewer should be conscious 
of the drama without being aware of the method 
of its achievement. 

Music is one of the devices available to tele- 
vision producers. In asking us to cut it down 
Mr. Pound is preaching to the converted. But 
he will never persuade us to cut it out altogether. 
Good television is the right combination of 
image and sound in the context of the pro- 
gramme’s purpose, and music is one form of 
available sound. It should not be banned, but 
it should be used with artistic intelligence. 

That is how we try to use it. Mr. Pound, as 
a critic, is always entitled to tell us when we fail. 

Yours, etc., 
ANTHONY DE LOTBINIERE 
DAvip ATTENBOROUGH 
JOHN READ 
NorMAN SWALLOW 
Television Service, B.B.C. 


The Reith Lectures 

Sir,—It would have been unfair to criticise 
the sixth of the lectures, ‘The Englishness of 
English Art’, without having read the text of 
the seventh. Dr. Pevsner stated in the sixth 
lecture: 

. it was England that led Europe away from 
the landscape arranged with carefully disposed 
masses and towards the atmospheric landscape. 
That Claude Lorraine in Rome and such Dutch- 
men as Cuyp had done muth the same in the 
seventeenth century need not detain us here. 
Later, he quotes the English garden as being 

typical of English Art. He says: 
I suggest that the English garden is English 
in a number of ways, all profoundly significant. 
In support of this argument he quotes Lord 
Shaftesbury. Yet his Lordship’s inspiration came 
from one of the very painters that Dr. Pevsner 
dismisses in a sentence—Claude Lorraine. For 
the work of Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, 
and Nicholas and Caspar Poussin had greatly 
impressed Lord Shaftesbury when he was in 
Italy from 1686 to 1689. In fact, the words 
‘even the rude rocks, the mossy caverns..., 
and broken falls of water’ could well be a 
description of the paintings of Salvator Rosa. 
What is even more important is that the first 
exponent of the English landscape art, William 


Kent, also studied in Rome and was deeply: 


influenced by these same painters. He tried to 
create in England in reality the scenes that he 
had studied in Rome on canvas. And William 
Kent was the forerunner of Batty Langley, 
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are ally contributions from many coun- 
he development of Le Noétre’s work, the 
uence of Chinese gardens (more important 
Dr. Pevsner suggests), the introduction of 
plants from America—but, most important 
, the first seeds were sown in the minds of 
4 "'Shaftesbury- and William Kent by pic- 
s of the Italian countryside painted in Rome 
chmen 


Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK STREET 


Dr. Pevsner’s ; Reith Lectures have given 
leasure and new insight to many hearers and 
Inevitably there have been many dis- 
utable judgements in them. Dr. Pevsner recog- 
nises that he has been pioneering, and, moreover, 
pion eering in a sphere of study which bristles 
with special problems of individualisms, cross- 
influences, and, worst of all, what he himself 
calls ‘ polarities "—a concept which i in less honest 
nds than his could make the exceptions prove 
ny rule. It is to be hoped that controversy 
a these relatively ‘minor points will not obscure 
‘Dr . Pevsner’s two substantial achievements ° 
fi he has shown that there is an ‘ English- 
ness of English art’, and, secondly, he has made 
a beginning of an analysis of it. 
_ Just at present it is very important that such 
study should be made—and then backed up by 
‘similar studies of other traditions, and then 
that these individual studies should be brought 
ogether in a comparison of the varied traditions 
of art the world over and their cross-influences. 
At present the great increase in the contacts of 
“races and cultures, combined with the world- 
wide spread of new techniques such as ferro- 
concrete building, hastens the crumbling of 
parate traditions: yet .the ris¢é of many 
tionalisms makes the emergence of new styles 
altering and uneasy in many parts of the world. 
The result is chaos, and this’ most of all in 
just those areas where a new artistic life could 
springing out of the excitement of fresh 


What will emerge out of this? And how, 
meanwhile, ought, say in India, a missionary. to 
build a church, a business firm build an office, 
painter react to Picasso, a film director com- 
mission his music? To put it another way- 


copying what modernisms mere displays of 
ro otlessness, what compromises invalid: and 
which, on the other hand, have the power of 
¢ peloprent in them? These are problems 
sed by our age: not much study has yet been 
d done on them: we need much more. I am not 
iggesting that in art theory could ever fully 
guide practice. or prescribe in advance what 
creative novelties will emerge: but if we could 
get at clearer thoughts about culture-contacts 
on the civilised level, we might be ab'e to end 
th present confusion which is so excessive as 
9 be sterile. We could avoid some dead-ends, 
and experiment more intelligently: and then 
*new One World might come to a new and 
a ich relation of cultures. 


Yours, etc., 
y Bridge 


. F. BUTLER 

: Bevin chs: Exdsniuation 
ir,—I find it strange that all your corre- 
_ who have commented upon Sir 
’s criticism of eleven-plus selec- 
tions should have missed the central 
ec whole procedure. For them the 
discovering the best method 
it eleven what a child’s intellectual 


's intellectual 


at national traditions are doomed to be mere - 


en years of age. But - 
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stature is not determined. just ge. to taking 
the eleven-plus examination. On the contrary it 
is largely determined as a result of taking the 
examination. Those children who are, as a result 


Tuer 


of the tests, sent to the intellectually stimulating 


atmosphere ofthe grammar school -will make 
steady, but rapid, intellectual progress. Those 


who go to the secondary modern school, where, 


usually, the children will be presented with -no 
effective incentives to learn and to achieve high 
scholastic standards, will vegetate intellectually. 
When Dr. Watts comes along to do his research 
designed to discover, by observation of the child- 
ren at fifteen, how efficient in prediction was the 
eleven-plus selection examination, he will find 
it reasonably accurate. How could it be other- 
wise? But selection with a pin would also be 
“reasonably accurate’ for the resulting segrega- 
tion of the children would make it so. So the 
researchers are arguing about mere experimental 
artefacts. 

Incidentally, the same false reasoning leads 
other correspondents to assume that it is beyond 
argument that only a small proportion of child- 
ren can profit by a ‘ thorough secondary school 
education ’. 

How on earth then do numerous advanced 
European and American states succeed in giving 
all but the mentally defective, advanced second- 
ary (grammar!) education? Are we English 
congenitally stupid? I refuse to accept this libel. 

Yours, etc., 


Nottingham Joun C. DANIELS 


‘Sir,—I wonder whether too much relative 
importance is attached in eleven-plus examina- 
tions to the assessment of intelligence, unrelated 
to other qualities. Surely pure intelligence, like 
pure science, is morally neutral: there are, pre- 
sumably, plenty of intelligent people in Her 
Majesty’s prisons and Borstal institutions. 

Two other qualities of great importance for 
grammar school selection are a child’s disposi- 
tion—his capacity to co-operate with his teachers 
—and his imagination. 

The idea (which has, I believe, been tried by 
one education authority) of interviewing the 
parents of eleven-plus candidates seems an 
admirable one: to a discriminating interviewer 
the parents will frequently give a better idea 
than the child of the latter’s chances of benefit- 
ing from grammar school education. 


As for imagination, we were reminded in THE 


LISTENER a few weeks ago that ‘if we want 
to end tribalism and help our nations to live 
together in peace and amity, there is nothing 
more important than to cultivate our imagina- 
tion’ (Mr. R. M. Hare’s second talk on ‘ Ethics 
and Politics’, October 20). 

I am far from proposing the removal of 
arithmetical and intelligence tests from the 
eleven-plus examination; but neither of those 
can tell us much about this quality, supremely 
important in a moral citizen, of imagination. 
The handiest instrument for assessing a child’s 
imagination is the English composition. 
Special consideration for the Eng’ish com- 
position and interviews with candidates’ parents 
seem to me very desirable in the selection of 
grammar school pupils.—Yours, etc., 

Reigate L. SHERWOOD 


[This correspondence is now closed—EDITOR, 
Pi THE LISTENER] 


: 

* The Shield of Achilles’ 
__ Sir; —It is not likely that W. H. Auden’s 
“We must love one another or die’ (un- 
pily misquoted in Mr. Hilary Corke’s review 
The Shield of Achilles, THE LISTENER, 
ber 1) could have been widely read in 
thirties as he seems to suggest. I am sure 
knows that it comes from the poem ‘Sep- 
mb gst 1939 ’, first published in book form, 


1053 — 


in England, in June 1940. Quite understandably, 
many people did find it difficult, at that time, 


to judge purely aesthetically a poem beginning 


nef sit in one of the dives On Fifty Second street 
Mr. Corke is of course entirely justified 
in attacking the rabid patriot-critic. What J find 
so puzzling is that Auden left out the whole 
verse in his American edition, Collected Poetry 
(Random House, 1945) 
All I have is a voice 
To undo the folded lie, 
The romantic lie in the brain 
Of the sensual man-in-the-street 
And the lie of Authority 
Whose buildings grope the sky: 
There is no such thing as the State 
And no one exists alone; 
Hunger allows no choice 
To the citizen or the police; 
We must love one another or die. 
It seems to me a pity that many of his American 
readers may never know that these splendid lines 
exist.—Yours, etc., 
Rye Patric DICKINSON 
Mid-European Culture 
Sir,—Those interested in what can still be 
known by indirect and comparative studies 
about the beliefs and state of civilisation of 
early Indo-European speakers should read the 
books of M. Georges Dumézil who is almost 
alone in his systematic examination of the whole 
field. Many of his results are contested, but 
the subject as a coherent whole may be said to 
be almost his personal creation. Readers will 
find his principal views resumed in two books 
for the’ general public, L’Heritage Indo- 
Européen a Rome (Gallimard, 1949, 265 frs.), 
and Les Dieux des Indo-Européens (Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1952, 300 frs.). 
M. Dumézil makes relatively little use of sur- 
viving folk-lore and bases his researches mainly 
on comparative philology and a comparative 
study of what is known of the already differen- 
tiated forms of polytheism and religious insti- 
tutions of Vedic India, early Persia, pagan 
Scandinavia, pagan Ireland, ancient Rome, and 
other similar sources. Greek paganism plays a 
much smaller part, since so much of: Hellenic 
religion appears to have been Mediterranean 
rather than Indo-European. 


c Yours, etc., 
Paris D. R. GALE 
W olf-Ferrari’s * Sly.’ (ane 


Sir,—Permit me to append a footnote to Mr. 
Scott Goddard’s article (THE LISTENER, De- 
cember 8). Your readers may be interested to 
know that previous to the opera, Forzano’s fine 
libretto existed as -a prose play which had 
enjoyed great success in Italy and also came to 
London for a short run in the summer of 1921 
when it was given at the New Theatre. The 
name-part was taken by Matheson Lang, whose 
attention to the Italian play had been drawn by 
Puccini’s English friend, Mrs. Sybil Seligman. 

It would appear, incidentally, that Forzano 
had originally fashioned his Shakespearean 
material into a verse drama and in this form 
submitted it to Puccini in 1920. 

Yours, etc., 

Carbis Bay Mosco CARNER 
‘Granville Barker’ 

Sir,—Professor Dover Wilson is wrong. 
Barker owed everything to Shaw, the success 
of whose comedies kept the Vedrenne-Barker 
management afloat. Without them the under- 
taking would have closed down in a month or 
two. Further, it was Shaw, not Barker, who 
produced the Shavian plays and proved that 
they were actable. These are not matters ~ 
opinion, but of fact.—Yours, etc., 

Your REVIEWER 
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F ost 4a HE younger figurative painters in France can be divided into Adrian Morris? paintings are. so obviously sincere an well-intenidiénes 
i Bees two schools. One of these is well-known in this country—the that one hesitates to criticise them adversely, yet they are so devoid of 
; school which claims to derive its inspiration from the realism either acquired or instinctive pictorial culture that they seem almost out 
; of Courbet, though superficially it owes more to van Gogh: its of place in a gallery. In the adjacent room-are the coloured woodcuts by 
! leaders are Minaux and Rebeyrolle, and its immediate predecessor, who Derain made for a de luxe edition of Pantagruel. Nowhere did Derair 
- <1s'not always acknowledged as such, is Bernard Lorjou. The other school _ reveal more brilliantly than here his true professional’s gift of success- 
comprises the followers of the late Francis Gruber (1912-1948), an fully turning his hand to anything he pleased. Still more remarkable: 
BN expressionist-realist painter of genius with a distinctive yet complex however, than the technical and stylistic virtuosity of these woodcuts is 
style whose origins are difficult to unravel. In so far as this school is the fecundity of their comic invention and the radiance of their gaiety 
known to us here, it is known mainly through painters who have a gaiety untarnished by forcing, by archness, by coarseness, by whimsy 
deliberately stylised and stfipped Gruber’s ave such .as Buffet, who These woodcuts are not easy to come by, a few copies of the book 
has schematised 1d eae ae get” ish he ea have. been broker 
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-, ency of Gruber’s | ial Exhibition at the 
_. handling and trying, ‘Victoria and Alber 
fees as Gruber did; to ‘Museum is to be re- 
_ preserve the atmo- { minded afresh of the 
sphere proper to the - ramifications of the 
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Two coloured woodcuts by André Derain for Pantagruel; at the St. George’s Gallery, Cork Street 


_ his sense. of atmosphere that commends Lersy—especially the atmo- thesis. Not that Sophie Fedorovitch was English by birth. But she 
—— 2 _ sphere of those outlying, unpromising parts of Paris that we run into surely must have had a remarkable affinity with the English, for she 
: ~ oh vit Way Irom we airpezt _ seems to have played a part in the development of British ballet rather 
_ And yet, though an aspect of reaxity, has bees sensitively apprehended analogous to Benois’ part in that of the Diaghilev ballet. And there is 
ee vand: competently re-created, it has not suffered ts: transfiguration which certainly something very English about the way in which her designs 
’ alters our awareness of reality at the very moment ot Coumming, jt, . were generally more interesting as ideas than in realisation. In saying 
‘These pictures are true, but not as a poem is true. Lersy is an honest this, I am taking into account the fact that what she put down on pape! 
painter who has surely deserved his success at home in winning a notable _does her less than justice, because “ her designs when submitted to paper 
: _ prize in each of the last three years. But still he seems to me to be one were only a point from which to depart’, as Frederick Ashton reminds 
: _ of those perfectly sound French painters who are not really exportable, us in the excellent catalogue that Carol Hogben has prepared. 
because there is something rather pointless about the reasonableness and But even when criticism is based upon the design as realised on the 
professionalism of French art when it is not qualified by sheer greatness. stage, it seems to me that, for example, the abstract backcloth for 
rea’ And this, I think, is where we have it over the French—that while Ashton’s ‘ Symphonic Variations ’—one of the best ideas—has none of 
we produce hardly any painters touched with greatness, we produce the tautness and conviction which a French designer would have brought 
; more painters who are interesting, because a merely good English to the carrying-out of this idea. Her ‘Madam Butterfly’ for Covent 
artist is more rewarding than a merely good French artist by virtue of Garden has for once a strength to match the invariable charm. The 
: his greater eccentricity. A case in point is afforded by the exhibition of models at the Victoria and_ Albert Museum for the ill-starred Covent 
‘ Bateson Mason at the Leicester Galleries (which are also housing draw- Garden ‘ Orpheus’ also are certainly impressive, but one suspects that 
_ ings of China by Paul Hogarth and some pleasantly irreverent observa- _ on the stage the effect may have been all too Symbolic—something that 
tions by Edward Ardizzone). Mason, as it happens, has none of the is always likely to happen to the work of a designer who, in searching 
endearing amateurishness of many English painters; furthermore, his for a high refinement of means, misses that elusive target, which it takes 
pictorial language is not especially original, being or seeming to be ana Bérard to hit, where chic and aesthetic distinction somehow ‘become 
amalgam of John Minton’s and Edward Bawden’s. Nevertheless, a truly one and the same. 
on idiosyncratic feeling pervades his magic patterns of architectural detail A remarkable exhibition of Children’s Art from, the U. S. S. R. , selectec 
and gives them a weird authenticity. Thus, while these paintings arenot by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow, has" Cepia} 
..as good as Lersy’s they leave more of a mark. tour of this country at the R.W.S. Galleries. It is presented by The 


“nglish eccentricity is exemplified under one roof, but here the might well suppose that its’: pponsor was the Committee for 
is seen at its most inspired, the latter at its most amateurish. from Bolshevism, In. - ; 
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At the St. George’s Gallery, the antithesis of French professionalism Sunday Pictorial~If he did 1 not know this, the visitor to the e: 
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he British General Election of 1955 
Bey D. E. Butler. Macmillan. 24s. 
f IS BARELY SIX MONTHS since Britain Jast went 
> the polls, but already impressions of the cam- 
daign have become so faint that one picks up 
r. Butler’s book with a genuine curiosity. 1918 
know about. 1906 would be all too familiar. 
idlothian and the pilgrimage of passion are 
hoolboy commonplaces. But May 1955—who 
‘say what and where? Mr. Shinwell came as 
ear to the blunt truth as Labour loyalty would 
et him: 


How can anyone expect we can impart any 


ing a collection cf shrimps? At the last election 
_we had to fight Churchill. That was something to 
get our teeth into. But this time we are fighting 
~ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 


~ Snow White won all the same—and that in 


ace ofa ninety-year-old ban against any govern- _ 


t increasing its majority at the polls. The 
ote to Eden may have been unmemosable. 
3ut it was accomplished dry-shod and accord- 
ng to plan. 

_ All this makes 1955 a teasing election to write 
ibout. Its historian has to try and answer essen- 
ially negative questions. Why was it so 
ininteresting ? Why. did the pendulum not 
wing? Why did television not usher in 1984 
svernight? Mr. Butler’s final verdict is sage and 


yalanced : 


; The tranquillity of the campaign is not alto- 


gether to be deplored. Political conflict is 
not an end in itself, and if ‘the nation is now so 
flourishing and united that it can choose its 
government without the vehement clashes over 
policy or the bitter expressions of grievance that 
used to be heard, it is surely a matter for 
"rejoicing. 
Zarlier, however, he makes an equally valid and 
nore disturbing judgement: ‘All through the 
Jection it was hard to avoid the impression that 
he two campaigns never met, and that there 
was an unprecedented absence of cut and thrust 
yetween the contestants’. 
‘Tf an election is a debate followed by a vote, 
955 was a poor debate, just as by British 
tandards of turnout, it was a poor vote. How 
nd why it assumed this depressing aspect Mr. 
3utler analyses with thoroughness and restraint, 
queezing out of his statistics the last drop of 
ignificance they contain but not reading into 
hem more than they will bear. At several points 
is conclusions” will (or at any rate should) 
nodify those reached by the leader-writers in the 
xcitement of the morning after. (Though at one 
oint he may perhaps be misunderstood: the 
onus of votes that seems to accrue to a sitting 
nember is not necessarily evidence that the 
andidate, as such, makes any difference to the 
esult.) The excellent constituency reports which 
LS contributors have sent in from London, 
ancashire, and Oxfordshire confirm these staff- 
conclusions with lively evidence from the 
And the statistical material for his own 
~eetee is now printed almost in full, in the 
orm of tables giving, not only as in previous 
‘olumes, figures and percentages by regions, but 
Iso the turnout, swing and_ [ party percentages 
yr every constituency. 
Eeeed by Mr. Harrison on the trade 


 excitement.in this election when Labour is fight- - 


‘THE, LISTE NER 


that Gresham’s law has no applicability to this 
medium). All in all Mr. Butler has demonstrated 
that dull electioneering need not mean dull 
reading, and that speedy publication is not in- 
compatible with scholarly judgement. The voice 
of history can, it would seem, be dubbed on to 
the march of time. 


Man on his Past. The Study of the 
History of Historical Scholarship 
By Herbert Butterfield. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 


Professor Butterfield has a unique place among 
contemporary writers on history (which is not 
the same thing as historians or writers of 
history) because, more than anyone else, he does 
not shirk the big issues—the unspoken assump- 
tions behind historical work, which historians 
too often take for granted. His target is the 
‘technical history ® which has arisen (as he em- 
phasises) from a one-sided and mistaken inter- 
pretation of the results and methods of the 
German historical school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the type of history which assumes that by 
incessantly pursuing historical ‘facts’ and 
arranging them scientifically (or pseudo- 
scientifically) in order, we shall automatically 
arrive at a solution of’ the big_ historical 
problems. We could not, of course, proceed one 
step to-day without ‘technical history ’; but the 
essential thing is to delimit its sphere, to 
realise clearly what it can and what it cannot 
do, to relate it to ‘the higher strategies of the 
historian’ and the wider perspectives of ‘ uni- 
versal” or ‘ general” history. Otherwise, instead 
of illuminating, our history may~delude us, In 
some ways, in spite—or even, perhaps, because 
—of our sharpened techniques, we may have 
been progressing in the wrong direction: ‘a 
hundred years of historical enquiry may carry 
students further from the truth than they were 
at the beginning ’. 

These arguments, touched upon in Professor 
Butterfield’s earlier writings, are carried a stage 
further in his latest volume, which is based on 
lectures given in the University of Belfast. How, 
he asks, can we avoid the pitfalls confronting 
history today? One answer is to study the ‘ con- 
ditioning circumstances which have helped to 
mould the historical mind’, to trace the genesis 
of historical ideas and movements, and thus to 
become aware of the limitations of our assump- 
tions: in other words, to investigate the history 
of history. This is the thread which Professor 
Butterfield singles out in an introductory essay 
and then follows through from the stirrings of a 
new historical school at Gottingen in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century to the 
maturity of Ranke and Acton, the two giants 
from whom modern history stems. Two con- 
cluding essays, the one on the origins of the 
Seven Year's War, the other on the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, are introduced to show how 
the history of historiography may be applied 
with significant results to even the stalest of 


It must be confessed that, as a piece of 
literature, Professor Butterfield’ s new volume 
does not compare with some of his earlier 
writings. It is a rather untidy book, written in a 
cumbersome style; and the thread is not easily 
followed from chapter to chapter. Nor is Pro- 
fessor Butterfield’s handling of his theme so 

as his title might suggest. His observations 
Acton are given added interest by lengthy 
illuminating quotations from the un- 
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published Acton manuscripts in Cambridge; but 
more incisive and impressive work has appeared 
on Ranke since the war, and, more generally, 
the reader who lays this book beside Emery 
Nef’s Poetry of History (1947), the discussion 
of nineteenth-century historiography’ in 
Cassirer’s Problems of Knowledge (1950), or 
Engel-Janosi’s Growth of German Historicism 
(1944), may feel that opportunities have been 
missed. 

But the message, even if one would have liked 
it developing more fully and less disjointedly, 
is a valid one. The way Professor Butterfield 
blows the gaff on the technical historian’s pre- 
tensions will delight the wider public and dis- 
concert (one hopes) the historical pundit. His 
remarks on ‘that curious and common disease 
which I can only call historian’s blind eye’, his 
strictures on the historian’s occupational malady 
of poking nhew evidence (particularly if incon- 
venient) ‘into the old structure’, his exposure 
of the follies of specialisation and expertise, and 
his alarming revelation of the defects of the 
Cambridge Modern History, should be compul- 
sory reading for budding historians in all the 
universities. 


The Moon. By H. P. Wilkins and Patrick 
Moore. Faber. 63s. 

Earth Satellite. By Patrick 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 

There Js Life on Mars.. By the Earl 


Ne'sen. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
The authors of these books reflect different 
aspects of the current passionate interest in the 
possibility of visiting other planets, and the 
question of life on them. Dr. Wilkins, whose 
wonder at the moon’s mysterious beauty, and 
sheer love of observation, have enab'’ed him in 
forty years to accumulate details of the position 
and appearance of no Jess than 90,000 objects 
on her surface, has provided the material for a 
handbook, illustrated with many charts and 
diagrams and written in collaboration with Mr. 
Moore, which is indispensable for all those con- 
cerned with the moon’s appearaitece,-poture and 
origin. It may also prove to be a handy*=*x paints 
for the first human visitors who land there.*® 

Mr. Moore has produced a very punctual 
outline of the American project for the launch- 
ing of an earth satellite, announced at a White 
House press conference. He has explained the 
conception, aims and background of this pro- 
posal, which is the practical beginning of the 
exploration of space. 

Earl Nelson writes as an enthusiast who has 
informed himself of the results of recent re- 
searches on the possibility of life on the planets, 
and the associated problem of the origin of life 
on the earth. He is not uncritical in his 
approach, and he has come down on the side 
of those experts who are inclined to believe ti:at 
there is life on Mars. 

Why is there this wide emotional interest in 
life on other worlds, and the possibilities of 
space-travel? The atmosphere of this subject is 
rather like that of alchemy just before the birth 
of chemistry, when technical advances ‘taised 
hopes of the possibility of the transmutation of 
common metals into gold, and the discovery of 
the elixir of life, but were in fact not sufficient 
for achieving these aims. In short, the present 
technical advances are sufficient for exploration 
of space by unmanned satellites, but not for 
exploration by human space-travellers. Mean- 


Moore. 
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Gondal’s s Queen 


EMILY BRONTE 
Miss Fannie E. Ratchford presents a cycle of eighty-four poems 


by Emily Bronté, arranged for the first time in logical sequence, : 
to recreate the ‘ novel in verse’ which Emily wrote about her 


beloved mystical kingdom of Gondal. The Times Literary Supplement 
devoted a whole’ page to its notice of this ‘bold, simple, 
massive . . . conception.’ * 18s 


Allegory and ChaFies) 
in Spenser A Chinese View 


H- C. CHANG 


Of ‘ ‘this fascinating book? The Listener says, ‘ The exceptional 
interest of this work is the author’s discovery of a point-at 
which two diverse cultures can illuminate each other.’ The Times 
Literary Supplement calls it a ‘ learned and eloquent book.’ 

Edinburgh Weer Press, 18s 


The Letters of John 


of Salisbury Volume I: The Early Letters 


text by W. J. MILLOR edited a H. E, BUTLER and 
C..N. L, BROOKE . 


These letters, covering the time of anarchy caused by the Civil 
War between Stephen and Matilda, and nominally written by 
Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, all bear the imprint of the 
lively genius of John of Salisbury, wittiest of medieval scholars. 

50s 


David ne anes 
orn Economics. 


edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN 


Here, in edited form, are all Hume’s economic essays. Though 
these comprise a significant part of the economic literature before 
Adam Smith, new definitive printings have long been unavailable. 
Also reproduced for the first time are both sides of Hume’s 
correspondence relevant to his economic thought. 30s 


The Philosophical Movement 


in the Thirteenth Century 


Mgr. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN 


_ This book examines the development of philosophical thought 


during the ‘ great century’ of scholasticism. It also discuSses 
recent controversies about the evolution of the Lae of the 
thirteenth century. ~ 153 


The Pattern of Christian 


.. Belief 


J. W. D. SMITH DD 


Discoveries such as the theory of evolution, the geological time 
scale, and the immensity of the universe, have shattered the 
complacent belief of the last century. This book is opportune 
for those who feel the need for some dependable certainty in 
the midst of new doubts. "12s 6d 


~All genuine 
oe. _ Father Christmases 
get their books 


> fromuc 
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v = successful outcome. So our space- 
husiasts, or their descendants, will probably 
phere Teward. 


- English Almshouse 


‘By W. H. Godfrey. Faber. 36s. 


over England the almshouses survive: hun- 
reds of them altogether, and from every period. 
o the Middle Ages, to found an almshouse was 
good way of securing prayers for your soul, 
this was a duty of the inmates: later there 
the chance of perpetuating your name and, 
aybe, your coat of arms prominently dis- 
layed. But these buildings were also the pro- 
ct of a fine sense of social responsibility, 
nd are a continuing. \ witness of man’s charity 
) man. 
Mr. Godfrey’s main concern is with the 
uildings, and architecturally many of them are 
, and a few really distinguished. The 
lajority are designed in single blocks, with 
tures’ at the ends or in the centre or both. 
‘he most imposing examples, however, are 
round courtyards, or, in the case of 
ertain medieval foundations, on the model of 
1¢ monastic infirmaries, with a big hall, sub- 
ivided into cubicles, and a chapel at the far 
nd, as can still be seen at Chichester. These are 
@ principal plan-types, but there are many 
ariations. The book includes no less than forty- 
even admirably clear plans, and these constitute 
s most valuable feature. The text, in the form 
f a continuous essay with no subdivisions, is 
uthoritative but, frankly, dry: it represents, 
Ar, Godfrey tells us, ‘a mere fraction’ of his 
yaterial on this subject, and its compression is 
erhaps excessive. T: he hundred illustrations, 
“aps of uneven quality, are well chosen. 


af Royal: Ninety Years of Bohemia 
_ By Guy Deghy and Keith Waterhouse. 


_ Hutchinson. -21s. 
‘he Café Royal was opened in 1865 aa Stachel 
hévenon, a bankrupt Frenchman who arrived 
1 London from Paris with five pounds. He 
alled himself Nicols, and later, when prosperity 
t in, treated himself to the nobiliary particle. 
> died some thirty years after his arrival, 
aving more than half a million pounds. Among 
results of his and his wife Célestine’s hard 
ork and skill were that the place became 
amous for the excellence of its food and wine, 
vat it attracted an exceptional variety of 
eat and that it became for many years a 
1eeting-place for many persons engaged or 
‘to be engaged in literature and the arts, 
eo their hangers-on, to say nothing of 
1 ists, bookmakers, loungers, scroungers, 
jets, bloods, pimps, eccentrics, poseurs, 

sts, and nobodies. 
compilers of this book have hunted out 
‘sort of allusions and anecdotes, especially 
m_ biographies and memoirs, and have 
comprehensive account of the Café’s 
al history and of its frequentation 
1 and artistic celebrities or notorieties. 
afé was the scene of important or charac- 
moments or incidents, some of them 
yn, in the lives of men as notable as 
tler, Frank Harris, Beardsley, Sir 
Rodin, Augustus John, Sir 
Lawrence, and Ronald 
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Histed f for the use of French’ Baers | living in 
exile eandon by one of them, Charles Malato. 
Ur does not seem to have been looked for, 
because Malato’s expressions d’utilité courante 
included Ye vous tirerai le nez, Fermez ca! and 
Sacré étranger! These were to be pronounced 
Aille ouil poule your nose, Chatte ap! and 
Bladé forégneur! 

The authors stress that the present Café Royal 
“is avery different place from the old Café’ and 
that ‘all that remains of the traditional establish- 
ment... is the high standard of cuisine and 
service’. They believe that ‘bohemianism is 
obviously finished’, but they bring out the 
significance of the Café Royal as a centre of it. 
Their book rightly leaves a cumulative impres- 
sion of many people eating, drinking, and 
gossiping, but their pronouncements on literary 
matters are not always discriminating. It is mis- 
leading, for instance, to speak of ‘ the Blooms- 
bury man’ and ‘the monastic seclusion of his 
ivory tower ’. 


The Foreseeable Future. By Sir George 
Thomson. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


Fifty years from now it is certain that the 


_ material side of daily life will have changed 


marvellously. Think of how backward materially 
we were a hundred years ago, ere science and 
technology had fully awakened for us from their 
pre-natal sleep. Kitchen gadgets, motors, aero- 


planes, wireless, television and the atomic energy 


plant, were all as good as unknown then. At 
a gentler tempo advances in chemistry, biology, 
medicine and other sciences have continued with 
those in physics and engineering. If all goes 
well and the advances continue where shall we 
be in fifty or a hundred years time? What shall 
we or our descendants be like? These and 
similar questions are what Sir George Thomson 
has set himself to answer in this short, informed, 
stimulating book. 

“ Foreseeable’” in the title has kept the author 
from indulging in utopian extravagance. He does 
not guess too far ahead. He knows intimately 
what physics and chemistry have done for us 
so far. He fully realises also that there are certain 
things Nature does not do. He is ‘sufficiently 
optimistic to believe that if things are physically, 
chemically and biologically possible, they will be 
discovered and begun to be applied to life in 
the not-too-distant future. Talent today is very 
high. Enterprise is prodigious. Nothing but an 
annihilating war can stop our present material 
progress. 

Sir George’s encouraging verdict is that there 
is no lack of sources of energy in the foreseeable 
future. Coal and petrol may one day peter out 
but there will be always water-power, solar 
radiation and atomic energy to make us million- 
aires. A large nuclear-power submarine, for in- 
stance, could transport under the ocean, cheaply 
and quickly, heavy cargoes from shore to shore 
without producing any conspicuous waves. 
Tranport by land and air, the author thinks, may 
not change noticeably except in speed, but in- 
genious devices will be found to remove the 
causes of traffic jams. Towns need not grow 
further. There will be no necessity for us always 
to be seeing people once the electrical gadgets get 
into full swing. A televised telephone, for 
example, would save much going and coming in 
towns. 
ir George believes we shall eventually be able 
make the equivalent of fresh food in 
tories so that mankind and the lower ani- 
“too, may have as much to eat as they 
want. He is not out to do everything with 
or to make everything synthetically. 
If can make things that we require with- 
be et he would let them. If monkeys can be 
a to pick fruit efficiently on the plantations 
try to invent elaborate machines to do this? 


Chemistry undoubtedly is going to have a great 
innings making for mankind food, clothing and 
heat. As the author points out, the basic 
materials for everything-we want lie about us in 
great plenty. Carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are 
the three important non-metals. Aluminium, 
magnesium and iron are the three important 
metals, There are practically unlimited supplies 
of all of these on the earth. 

Sir George is optimistic about what biological 
advances will do for us and our descendants. In 
medicine we should overcome conditions like 
senility and possibly even conquer old age. If 
we can penetrate to the constitution of the gene 
it will be possible to produce favourable ‘ muta- 
tions’ and so make better men and women of 
ourselves, He is less optimistic of the way the 
man of religion, the artist, and the moralist will 
fare in a climate of scientific certainty and 
material wealth. 

This book can be. warmly recommended to 
the general reader. Its importance lies in its 
giving a view of the future on the material side 
of life—odd, exciting, on the whole optimistic— 
as seen by an acute and critical judge. The 
author has taken pains to build this future 
temperately and firmly on the solid rock of 
established fact. The reader will feel that he can 
trust him and, with him, look forward with 
some misgiving but with great expectancy to the 
years ahead. 


Into China. By Claude Roy. 
MacGibbon and Kee, and Sidgwick 


and Jackson. 25s. 
When M. Roy went to China in 1952 as a 
guest of the Peking authorities he enjoyed him- 
self immensely, and he has written a most 
readable and fascinating account of his journey 
and what he thought of it all. M. Roy has 
certain assets for writing a book like this. He is 
observant, makes friends easily and has a 
pleasant sense of fun. Being a poet and critic 
of some standing in France, he is able to bring 
his great literary talent into play, and as well as 
harbouring a long-standing love for the Chinese 
people, he is markedly left-wing. His communist 
sympathies ought to detract from the book, but 
strangely they do not. This is probably because 
his other attributes are not out-weighed by his 
beliefs. The descriptive passages sometimes 
reach a height of beauty (much credit is due 
here to his translator, Mervyn Savill) and 
M. Roy’s sensitivity in the fiee-eS-the harsher 
and cruder facets of Chinese Communisnr paints 


— 


a truer picture for the reader because we are-—{———+_ 


aware that being a sympathiser he ought to 
close his eyes to such things. 

He is particularly incensed with what he 
thinks is a prevailing misunderstanding of the 
Chinese people in western eyes, and his method 
of pointing to the absurdity of this misconcep- 
tion is forthright and sometimes amusing: ‘ It 
is understood that the Chinese (the Chinese) 
is a  pot-bellied, fatalistic chimpanzee, in- 
different to torture and death, a prolific breeder 
who | lives on rice, tea, and opium, hating 
foreigners, selling his children for a song, etc.’. 
And he goes on to reconstruct a few entries 
from a supposed ‘ Dictionary of Preconcsived 
Ideas about China’: 

Brigands: all Chinese are brigands. Coolies: all 

Chinese are coolies. Detectives: those Chinese 

who are neither brigands, coolies nor mandarins 

are detectives. Kidnapping: from the Chinese 
word khi-dnhah-ping — the Chinese national 

SPOrt... as 


His satire, however, is not directed exclusively 
towards the occident. There are certain aspects of 
life under the new order in China which come in 
for the same treatment. His three pages describ- 
ing a journey from Hangchow to Shanghai on a 
People’s Train (a performance which he com- 


“THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
ower ot 


John ph Powye 
A book of literary devotions by 
novelist of genius. “Timely ar 
salutary ... recalling us to a prop 
| respect for literature and gratitude | 
| great authors.°—DANIEL GEORG 


“A uniqueandwelcome phénomenon 
—Times Literary Supplements 15 


The Aircraft of the 
World — ‘ rn 


WILLIAM GREEN and GERAL 
POLLINGER. A new, revised ar 
enlarged edition of this authoritati‘ 
and up-to-date standard work. Illu 
trated with over 900 photographs ar 
268 three-view silhouettes. hs 
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; Since 1953 the Quaker Unit in Korea 
= has helped to restore to working 
-. capacity a hospital in Kunsan; to 
3 train nurses and laboratory tech- 
nicians; to inaugurate self-help 
schemes for widows and schools for 
refugee children. 
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ALL YOUR ‘CHRISTMAS 
Gift Books 


Bookbuyers throughout the world turn : 
to this bookshop as a knowledgeable source © 
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In Kenya a Quaker team is helping 
ps - some of the Kikuyu in detention 
camps so that they may begin life 
afresh in new villages when they 
a pen cleared of the stigma of of information on all their book 
au Mau. ; : 
; . requirements. And from generation to 
Work among displaced persons still 


Se Pe etinsin'Corinany lakes the 6x8 ‘generation they praise and recommend Foyles 


| The Queen’ s Horses. 


= of finding jobs and housing for them —and buy their books here | 

~ and helping them to resettle after CHARLES MITCHELL. Th 
av years of unemployment and despair. Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, : superb gift boat tells the “behind tk 
we Stationery, Music, Handicraft Tools and Materials, Magazine scenes” story of the many types . 
or Picase listen to Roger Wilson next Subscriptions, Lending Library, Foreign Stamps ~ horses kept at the various Roy 


— t 8.25 (all H Rerit residences. - Beautifully illustrated, | 
unday at 8.25 (a ome - 


programmes). Contributions will be 
gratefully acknowledged and ene 
be sent to Roger Wilson, 


_ JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! You buy Books published at 10/6, 
12/6, and more for ONLY 3/6! ° Write today for details 


119- 125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
ae 5660 (20 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc. cial 


Nearest Station: ‘Fottenham Court Road 


True— to Type 


DENYS PARSONS. This four 
riotous collection of misprints, hoy 
lers and literary faux-pas maintai) 
the high standard of its predecessor 
All Too True, Can It Be True and 
Must Be True. Illustrated ay na 
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A FOX UNDER MY CLOAK. > H 
great war novel of life in England ar 
Flanders forty years ago. “Unforge 
table battle SOcnES at ae 
SWAN (Sunday Times), 
“Absolutely first-class."-— ~ 

J. MIDDLETON MURR 


Bernard Glemser - 


THE BLOW AT THE HEART. — 3 
brilliant novel with a “ casual, talente 
and often witty rumpot” *as its centr 
~character.*=—H. M. CH AMENES 


ss FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 
Friends House + Euston Road > NW1. 
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Be Jay Williams 

, THE SIEGE. Ani impressive historic 

Ls novel of Mediaeval France. “A mo 

masterly achievement. ”"—HUG. 

Ch ROSS WILLIAMSON. aa 

: “Commended without reservation 
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i FOLDING You wouldn’t think I was a customer of the Westminster 2 r 


ARMCHAIR TABLE| 


as MAKES HOMEWORK EASY ! 


Thousands sold and every customer completely 
4 satisfied. Table Top size 30" wide x 19", made 
~ of sheet steel, covered with beige felt, non- 
ce skid surface. Channels are provided for pens; 
also non-burn ash trays. The telescopic leg, 
fitted with plastic foot, can be locked in any 
Position between 20" and its full extension 
of 33". A first-class job beautifully finished. 
pie A“must” for students, invalids and all who 
fe take work home. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


: pace £3,1.5 Gerais) 


Dorothy Eden = =, 4 


DARLING CLEMENTINE, a 
brilliant study in menace and suspen: 
_ by a young author whose special talet 
lies in creating an atmosphere that 
both gripping and Shouse 


Bank, would you? I’m not really, I-suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de-_ 
tails. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket money 
and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly decent 
about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank some-_ 


times, in fact we're pretty friendly 7p, Tyuctee Datariiier aon 


really. He seems to take an interest are fully described in a booklet called 
in me, if you know what I mean ‘The Westminster Bank as Exe- 


—makes a fellow feel sort of  cutor or Trustee’ available free of 


Kennan Hopkins | 


THE GIRL WHO DIED. 
known as ‘a poet, critic and e 


48 You like it or we refund your money ’ comfortable... ? charge at any branch of the Bank. Kenneth Hopkins makes his — 
Accepted by the Council of Industrial Design as a mystery novelist with ing 
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th rs! ceeacny: in the Malade Imagin- 
the Comédie Francaise) are very funny 


, else the nightmarish quality of excessive 
husiasm among petty officials in China 
The author was brought face to face 
all aspects of life in contemporary China, 
‘mixture of boyish enthusiasm and cultured 
istication has produced a book of varied 
sions, not all of which, despite M. Roy’s 
gs, are Pleasant to contemplate. But on 

_ whole there is less of Communism than of 
ina and the Chinese, and undeniably more of 
er Roy than of either. 


Angels and Victorians 
ay William Irvine. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 

essor Irvine of Stanford University, having 

a lively book on The Universe of G.B.S., 
3 followed it up with another on Huxley, 
and some of their contemporaries, which 
$ received so much favourable comment that 
worth examining its purpose and effect. It 
jot a work of scholarship; it is drawn almost 
ai from standard published works, though 
uotes from a few unpublished papers and 
* one or two unfortunate medico-psycho- 
zical essays; it has some errors of detail, ¢.g., 
t the provisions of the 1870 Education Act, 
e spelling of Dean Farrar’s name, and the date 
foundation of the Labour Party. It is also 
oddly arranged; it begins with the famous 


Huzxley’s birth in 1825, then back further to 
s early life of Darwin (born in 1809); after 
brief interlude on Huxley (circa 1860) 
rns to Darwin’s life, and having buried 
n in the Abbey, goes back to Huxley again. 
When this is allowed for it is a vigorous and 
book, and when Professor Irvine 
se his private obsessions he can write 
, and even with affectionate understand- 
bai” his subjects. Huxley the bishop-baiting 
‘ polemical ‘writer, and Darwin among his 
ippy family and his greenhouses at Downe, 
th come fully to life, and all that he writes of 
cription can be and will be read with 
eas even though he sometimes yields to the 
ptation to coin a bright but misleading 
irase. It is not sensible, for example, to de- 
Huxley as ‘a literary and philosophic 
te: ly’, or to refer to the last decade of 
win’s life—in which he wrote half-a-dozen 
wks, including his autobiography, and con- 
cted a great deal of scientific observation—as 
ractically posthumous ’. 
hat is really unfortunate, though, is that 
sfessor Irvine has been bitten by a psychoso- 
bug, which makes him determined to 
ove his great men to be neurotic and their 
ene works to be conditioned wholly by 
culiarities in their early history. Huxley, as a 
y, unexpectedly assisted at the dissection of a 
n body. It made a deep impression on him, 
a himself has recorded. But Professor 
sees in that incident the whole explana- 
of Huxley’s recurrent attacks of headaches, 
pepsia, etc., and further a continued. aggres- 
“the result of a fear neurosis springing 
early encounter with a human corpse ’. 
y, Huxley’s failure to become “a literary 


LC} ain ne 


‘human beings, and his efforts in the 
State education (somewhat slightingly 


y-Wilberforce clash of 1860, jumps back’ 


he induced in Charles lifelong hypochondriacal 
illness, “va neural weakness closely allied to 
insanity’; and in the eight years’ study of 
barnacles Darwin’s biographer ‘is tempted’ to 
see nothing more than the further evidence of 
the effects of his father on him, ‘a passionate 
desire ‘to win respect and love . . . a sense of 


insecurity born of many shattering explosions 


of paternal wrath’. 

Now this is sheer nonsense, and Professor 
Irvine, when he is writing of the facts and not 
of his own fantasies, discloses that he knows it 
quite well, He knows that ‘ headache, dyspepsia 
and prostration’ affected many eminent Vic- 
torians who did not dissect corpses in their 
youth—if he did not, there are dozens of bio- 
graphies to inform him; he knows that no less 
a person than Hooker recegnised that Darwin’s 
labours over the barnacles turned him into a 
trained naturalist whom all in the scientific 
world had perforce to respect; he knows that 
Huxley had a very great gift for personal friend- 
ship and that Darwin’s affection for his father 
was so deep that when he came to write his own 
autobiography recollections of his father filled all 
the earlier part. He knows all this; yet because 
of his. preoccupation: with current anti- 
intellectual theories and half-baked psychology 
he continually denigrates the integrity and 
achievement of his heroes. It is a pity, for he 
could have written a really good popular book. 


Men with Golden Hands 
By E. H. G. Lutz. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


This book is made up of a series of scenes in 
operating theatres described by a number of 
different eye-witnesses. There are fifteen stories 
in all, narrated by such actors in them as the 
surgeon, his chief assistant, the anaesthetist, the 
theatre sister, the patient, the family doctor, and 
they are told with such skill that the reader seems 
to be watching the little group clustered round 
the operating table and listening to the few 
words that pass between its members. 

All of the operations described are of a serious 
nature and many of them are the spectacular 
surgical feats mow being performed on the 
heart, and all of the scenes depicted possess a 
highly dramatic quality; the reader shares the 
anxiety of the actors in them when the critical 
moment in the operation is reached and quick 
decisions have to be made and grave risks taken. 
He enjoys also the relief felt by everybody 
present when the patient’s over-burdened heart 
Starts beating again and the crisis has passed. In 
case this should not be enough to satisfy all 
readers, additional excitement and tension has 
been provided from outside by the fact that 
some of the operations described were actually 
performed at extremely eventful moments 
during the late war. 

is, for example, the story called ‘ The 
Assassination” which describes the brave effort 
to save the life of Heydrich, the Nazi dictator 
in Czechoslovakia, after he had been wounded 
by a bomb, and there is the equally exciting 
episode entitled ‘ Operating on a Dictator ’. This 
is a book that the many people interested in the 
art of the surgeon will enjoy immensely. The 
translation has been well done. 


The Adriatic Sea 

By Harry Hodgkinson. Cape. 21s. 
The Dalmation Coast 

By Anthony Rhodes. Evans. 12s. 6d. 
These two new travel books devoted to the 
pleasures of travelling down the Dalmatian 
Coast confirm the growing popularity of Jugo- 


as a holiday resort. Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
eo the more ambitious of the two for he 
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covers both the Italian and Jugoslav coastlines 
of the Adijatic, and his main interest is in 
evoking the past history of such cities as 
Ravenna, Venice, Split, and Dubrovnik. 
Obviously a scholar, this author writes in rather 
a pedestrian manner. The Adriatic Sea, however, 
contains a great deal of interesting and little- 
known information. Describing Split and the 
coastline southwards to Dubrovnik, he raises the 
intriguing query whether Shakespeare ever visited 
Dalmatia, and points out that his geography of 
Illyria is unexpectedly correct. He also has some 
informative passages on Robert Adam’s visit to 
Diocletian’s palace at Split and the influence 
it had on his architecture. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs but lacks an index 
—-surely essential in a travel book of this kind? 

Mr. Anthony Rhodes’ The Dalmatian Coast 
is a more modest work but it will probably prove 
more helpful to the average tourist. Starting at 
Trieste, he ambles agreeably down the whole 
coast and mixes historical background with 
practical tourist information in a pleasing way. 
Apart from describing the great natural beauty 
of such resorts as Pola, Split, and Dubrovnik, 
this author manages to communicate something 
of the wild Balkan spirit which makes a visit to 
Jugoslavia so exhilarating an experience, and he 
Stresses the friendly hospitality of the people 
living along this historic coastline. This book 
has some fine photographs by Richard Rhodes. 
The Dalmatian coast has always offered the more 
intrepid traveller a unique kind of holiday, and 
both these books will encourage the modern 
tourist to undertake such a journey. - 


Memorable Balls 
Edited by James Laver. 
Verschoyle. 30s. 


No part of our social apparatus is better 
designed to fire the imagination; the ball is our 
court of love and it is decorated by every volup- 
tuous device that cari allure the eye, tickle the 
senses, or. enliven the feet. How then can we 
fail to be charmed by the history of eleven of 
the most celebrated parties ever given, described 
by some of our most talented writers? This is 
not a rhetorical question for, in fact, we do fail; 
and when we have been: told of handsome 
furnishings, beautiful women, exquisite clothes, 
and elaborate displays eleven times over we be- 
gin to understand the meaning of the phrase ‘ Je 
monde ou lon sennuie’. The dangér.has been 


understood and an attempt has been made. to Ly 


give some variety by describing entertainments 
which were not balls, by attempting to animate 
the scene by historical or biographical studies 
and sometimes by downright padding. 

Only Mr. Harold Acton, who relates the 
horrible story of the Bal des Ardents, and Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones, who contributes a nice essay 
in disenchantment, succeed altogether. The other 
contributors fall, more or less heavily, between 
serious social history and imaginative recon- 
struction. The imaginative reconstructions 
are unconvincing. We need someone to take 
us to the party as Elizabeth Bennet, or Anna, 
or even Billy Pringle can take us, or else 
the intense partisan excitment of a Froude who 
can make the pageantry a part of the drama of 
history. This is lacking and these writers do 
not, perhaps, have the space in which to make 
the incidents that they describe moving or real. 
Social history requires an altogether drier and 
more methodical approach; it also needs con- 
temporary illustrations which would, on any 
reckoning, be much more suitable than the 
decorations provided by Mr. Walter Goetz. It is 
an odd thing that Mr. Laver, who is a historian 
of art, should have neglected ‘the one device that 
might have saved this volume from becoming 
tedious. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors: lis ee | 


Television Broadcasting 


Selective Viewer 


Ir I May say SO, to borrow Mr. Hugh Gait- 
skell’s overworked phrase in last Friday night’s 
“In the News’ session, influenza forced me 
to be for once a severely discriminating viewer. 
Almost, I enjoyed the sensation. There was 
positive satisfaction in ignoring the Grove 
family shrine in its corner, in just not caring 
about who or what was on television. My week’s 
viewing was in fact disdainfully selective. I saw 
no more than half a dozen programmes in full, 
among them two or three that I am glad not 
to have missed. The rest came under only 
casual scrutiny, like so many train window 
glimpses of ‘an uninteresting landscape. 

In ‘Panorama’, that bulging valise of a pro- 
gramme, Dimbleby looked like a visiting elder 


from Salt Lake City, Muggeridge an early 


Christian martyr, John Betjeman an unfrocked 
clown. The two last-named were supposed to 
embellish the controversy over a new planning 
scheme for Princes Street, Edinburgh. Ques- 


tioned by Muggeridge, Betjeman replied with 


oie _As ns goer by ie viewer: Ralph Wightman (left) and 
~- =“a farmer in ‘A Dorset Journey’ on December 6 


baby talk about burning all motor-cars and an 


‘unweaned attitude in general to twentieth- 


century existence, though over in Channel 9 his 
voice is regularly heard extolling the English 


countryside in the interests of Shell petrol. The — 


Edinburgh argiument had been briskly stated by 
two local spokesmen, putting their points over a 
model of the proposed Princes Street car park 
which is the cause of the row. They nearly 
succeeded in making their subject seem highly 
consequential to us in the south; one up to 
them. 

In the same programme, B.B.C. audience re- 


search expert, Robert Silvey, gave us an assured. 
and tactful survey of viewer responses since ~ 


the advent of I.T.A. It was no part of his 
brief to say, what I can, that alternative tele- 


vision is still pretty rough, judged by B.B.C. 
standards, which in certain respects are fast 


improving. Technically, BBG: television gives 


us much the better picture, r 


“A Dorset Journey’, with Ralph Wightman 
squiring us over chalk ‘and beach, and ‘ Look’, 
with Peter Scott and a “Dartmoor naturalist. 
H. G. Hurrell, mastered even my wayward 


attention. The Dorset half-hour, on film taken 


t 


“ee 


by William Rone left me with the a wht 


“ that there, in that small county of sixty miles 
by forty, they do not betray eternity by killing 


time. The local disregard of the modern pace 


was well and truly registered and the film was — 


rich in viewpoints of a countryside stamped 


- with fewer excrescences than most parts of our. 


land today. This was a programme that touched 
the instinct for nature which is at the heart of. 
the English character, and one could believe that 


~jt brought refreshment to many in the vast 


urban audience. ‘Look’, taking us to a Dart- 
mhoor fringe, gave us more glimpses of restora- 
tive solitudes before riveting our attention to 
the foreground preoccupations of the naturalist 
who has tamed and bred pine martens. H. G. 
Hurrell’s film of that comparatively rare and 
elusive British animal ranks with Heinz Siel- 
mann’s woodpecker studies in its power to 
charm the eye. He also showed us his films of 
ravens and buzzards, confirming the supremacy _ 
of natural history as a subject for television. 
Seeing only the last part of “Discovery of a 
Landscape’, a film in which various talents had 
combined to present the true inwardness of the 


Lakeland scene, as well as its physical attrac- 


tions, I felt, perhaps mistakenly, that the literary 
and verbal content overpowered the visual 


_appeal. The producer was John Read and it 
follows that the camera had been put intelli- 


gently and sensitively to work on water, earth, 
and sky. 


_ There were pleasantly relaxing moments in — 
the telerecording of the 
' Association dinner, with Cyril Fletcher in- 


Concert Artistes’ 


ducing the laughs and Margaret Lockwood 
contributing to the charm. ‘ International 


' Swimming’, at Isleworth Baths, was a source 


of exhilaration which the cameras enabled us 
to share with an unusually keen audience. The 
pictures were often exceptionally good, splashing 
our screens with the flurry of rivalries that will 
go down in the record books. : 
Knitting together the remainder of my 
ravelled notes of the week, I thought that the 
soundly instructive new instalment of Raymond 
Lyttleton’s astronomy series was worth seeing, 
even by stinging eyes like mine. For numerous 
viewers he has made the sky a marvellous place, 
hung with universal chandeliers instead of being 


pricked with stars. After it, ‘Film Profile’ of — 


the agreeably undogmatic producer named John 
Paddy Carstairs was a Light Programme devia- 


Ruskin’s house at Coniston, shown in ‘ Discovery 
of a Landscape’ on December 7 
~ : Photographs: Fohn Cura 


Sunday was even more regional 


tion aie: may ee been more Prati Wes 
its subject than to many of us looking on. F 
all his experience as a comedy film maker, 
lacked the authority which infallibly binds on 
attention. ‘Asian Club’, with its moving 
sincere faces, had Sir John Nott-Bower, 1 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner, as its gue 
_ He rose admirably to the occasion. 
There was a tea-time interlude in which 

were confronted by a personality new to m 
name, Peter Forster; subject, books for Chri 
mas; voice and manner, Gillie Potter’s, hume 
delightfully less obvious. Television has ne\ 
succeeded at book reviewing, so much 30 tt 
a former B.B.C. Director-General, Sir Willi 
Haley, made it one of his personal problen 
apparently without finding the time or the mee 
to solve it. Peter Forster engages the -ear wit 
out being too demanding of one’s interest a’ 
thereby secures it. At the same time, and age 
without emphasis, he made books seern i 
portant and television a reprehensible truan 
from them. If he can hardly be credited w: 
causing the bookshop congestion which f 
since been one of my more heartening Chri 
mas shopping experiences, his awareness of 1 
exclusive pleasure that books can give v 
encouragingly persuasive. 

pecs POUND 


DRAMA. : 
Ryley tiga Moor t to Cn 


WHAT PROMISES TO BE an exciting performar 
of ‘Othello’ is billed for this evening (Thu 
day). I shall hope to write of it next week. T 
week under past review has not been ve 
exciting :.at least on the B.B.C. ‘ They’ over | 
Channel 9 have recently scored rather heav 
in drama, with some well filmed and expensive 
cast plays, some even highbrow or, more dari: 
still, French. On B.B.C. waves the filming 
been mostly American; Grace Allen and_ tt 
wiseacre Burns were funny in a sketch abo 
how not to make up your mind which film y 
actually want to go to see. But the Playlets ha 
been mostly ‘regional’. | 
I hasten to add that I do not use the wo 
‘regional’ in any disparaging sense; nor wou 
I use the word ‘amateur’ thus either, thou; 
that too, wrongly applied, is, I am told, actio 
able. But the Welsh play ‘Davy Jone: 
Locker’ was by self-styled amateurs and | 
definition it was a play of localised appeal. Ja 
Walters in his signal-box was a great characte 
“and the little piece went along as puffingly 
_ the trains which passed unseen beneath the ro\ 
of levers. That was on Tuesday. On Thursda 
tantalisingly, we benighted Londoners were n 
“able to get ‘Y Gymwynas Olaf’, described 
‘Drama dditectif gan John Ellis Williams 


_ which must surely have been quite as. ‘Welsh’ 


Tuesday’s piece, if not more so. However, the 
were the pieces which had scored a mark 
distinction at the Cheltenham play festival; 
‘by Joan and John Ormerod called ‘ ‘That. 
Talent’, which was ingenious, the other 
my idea—rather laboured fancy abo 
imaginary encounter between the youn 
Wilde and a prairie violet. This wa 
Morgan. Hal Burton produced, T 


is the way we are allowed to de 


ene from ‘The Devil Came from Dublin” on December 11, with 
ft to right) Charles Victor as Stanislaus Brannigan, Harry Hutchinson 
Father Phelim, Raymond Young as Mike MacNamara, and Elspet 

Gray as Rita Ronan 


the Irish border village of Chuckeyhead. 
The Sunday before it was Glasgow—and I 
ide enemies by referring to Groves with Glas- 
w accents. But that acting was magnificently 
trained and relaxed compared to the frantic 
igging and Oirish blarney of ‘The Devil 
me from Dublin’, On the stage this piece, 
lich has an excellent idea, came over very 
ely, but on the screen in this version I am 
und to say it seemed forced. The basic fun 
mbines the best in the baiting of a Malvolio 
d the kind of small community in panic 
lich Gogol drew so cruelly in ‘ The Govern- 
nt Inspector’. It is far from being one of 
ul Vincent Carroll’s better plays, but there is 
ough material in it to fill out a tolerable 
1ety minutes. It was only that one somehow 
t faith in the playing which, much larger 
an life, seemed in some cases like a parody 
Irish acting and in others to be listening to 
> sound of its own brogue to-a point where 
e would gladly have shut the sound down 
ogether and merely gone by the expressions on 
> faces of Liam Redmond (woebegone drunken 
lice sergeant), Sheila Manahan (as ever the 
lleen herself), Elspet Gray as the local 
‘lilah, who behaves so stupidly ‘leadin’ the 
las on’, Raymond Young as Mike the 
nuggler, and Mignon O’Doherty, 
lose immense shoulders can ex- 
ess indignation without the help 
any words. Rather less at home, 
t playing up unsparingly, were 
ichael Goodliffe as the reformer 
10 is made mock of, and Charles 
ctor as the publican. Many 
her good faces; some of them 
yre Irish looking than the last 
=ntioned, peered and _ leered 
yund. It was not boring really. 
I shall want to see another in- 
Iment of the new serial, ‘The 
jventures of Annabel’, before 
onouncing on this saga of a lady 
anist in peril. Miss Elizabeth 
lan looks charming seen across 
= keyboard—but before every- 
e in my ‘local’ comes to blows 
the subject, may we be told 
icially if it is actually she who 
akes the piano noises we hear, 
is she playing and pedalling 
ray at a dummy, wagging her i 
ad like a golliwog in time to 
in, while really the music is 
from some other instru- 


a 


THE LISTENER 


assure the producer, Chloe 
Gibson, that this is no light 
matter and that the great 
British public feels keenly on 
such questions, where mere 
matters of art, probability (in 
serials), and even acting 
leave it comparatively un- 
excited. 

“Music at Ten’ on Sun- 
day brought us half an hour 
of Spanish dancing by 
members of the company of 
Senorita Pilar Lopez (who 
either did not appear at all 
or only in ensemble hardly 
recognisably (an attitude of 
self-effacing modesty un- 
common in ‘stars’). I have 
not in the theatre enjoyed 
this team’s contributions so 
much as on their former 
visits. But this presentation 
on the screen, by Margaret 
Dale, was really triumphant; 
the best capturing of ballet 
I have seen for a very long time. It is true that 
Spanish ballet, which tends 
to stamp itself out in a 
relatively confined pattern 
of space, is easier by far to 
focus than, say, ballet blanc 
where the ground covered 
and the spectator’s eye pose 
different problems. All the 
same, Miss Dale was won- 
derfully. clever at getting 
just the right angle, ‘ cut- 
ting’ at the right moment, 
showing us the centre of 
the dance and not its ex- 
tremities: the more so as 
this was half an hour of 
flamenco, free style—un- 
predictable, therefore. The 
setting, with the shadow 
of the wind fan circling 
the floor, the weird cante 
hondo sounds, and the 
guitar of Luis Maravilla, 
were full of ‘ evocacion’, 
and Montoya among the 
men performed prodigies. 

Puitie Horpe-WALLACE 


Scene from the first episode of ‘The Adventures of Annabel’ on December 10, 
with (left to right) Margaret Tyzack as Nyassa Gordon, Elizabeth Allan as 
Annabel, Geoffrey Dunn as Arnold Firbank, Patrick Troughton as Richard 


Barrett, and Ernst Ulman (seated) as Valona 
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DRAMA 
In Time of War 


SOMEONE IN ‘ The Creedy Case’ (Home) calls 
it the hardest thing in the world to start a row 
in war-time; it gets stifled at birth. Even so, 
the Creedy case itself looked, at one stage, as if 
it might run on a gunpowder-trail from War 
Office to House of Commons. It did not; but, 
in Edward Crankshaw and Archie Campbell’s 
version of Mr. Crankshaw’s novel, it becomes 
a radio play that can start speculation, that 
has an urgent theme (a pull between social 
duty and moral integrity), and that—intention- 
ally or not—pictures the working of what an 
essayist has named ‘the Establishment’. 
Brigadier Peter Maltby, who narrates, knows 
all the right people. Lucy Scoresby could not 
have thought of a better man when she sum- 
moned him to leave fishing in Scotland and to 
help her husband in the Creedy case. And what 
was this? A sudden official decision (the year 
is 1943) to post Captain Creedy to Delhi from 
his secret work at Station ‘Q’; an equally 
strong decision by his commanding officer, 


‘Wilde West’? on December 8—one of the Cheltenham Festival plays 
written specially for television—with (left to right) Keith Grieve as Chuck 
Cooper, Wilfred Brambell as Ezra McGill, Judith Wyler as Jenny 
McGill, Peter Sallis as Oscar Wilde, and Sylvia Overman as Lindy 


Colonel Scoresby, to keep the man, 
a brilliant specialist, where he was. 
Since it is a crime to disobey an 
order, ‘even damned silly ones’, 
it looked as if George laid his head 
on the block. Mr. Crankshaw 
makes an exciting thing of the 
splinter-sharp argument, the war- 
ring of loyalties, the different ways 
in which the Creedy case is 
judged. He manages to put, in a 
few words, his views on the Rus- 
sian mentality—not irrelevant, for 
Creedy is being ‘winkled out’ of 
his job on the suspicion of a leak- 
age of official secrets. One thing 
that appears to me to be needless 
is the mild love affair that does 
not help at all, and that hazes the 
clear line of the play. Luckily, the 
dramatists do not insist upon it. 

Monica Grey and David Enders 
touched the Scoresbys to instant 
life. George, striving for a prin- 
ciple, is a loyal tinder-box. His 
father, unimaginative, thipks he is 
a voluntary martyr going to meet 
the enemy halfway: Richard 
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and well remember a patient of 
- mine whose general health im- 


overworked and ‘run-down’. She. 


She’s so much 
stronger since 


the doctor — 


ordered 


Guinness 


od 


"TI HAVE ALWAYS considered 
Guinness a valuable tonic, 


proved markedly after taking 
Guinness. She was a young lady, 


derived considerable benefit from 
a glass of Guinness half an hour 
before her evening meal.” 

3 LR.GPs.-E.R.C:S. 


The above letter from a doctor is based on @ 
recent experience of Guinness in actual practice, 
and ts published by special permission. 
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GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


8 Ee ae 
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education and recreation. 


emigrating t to Australia. 


If you are emigrating to Australia, your cat or dog 


(unless it’s an Alsatian) can go as well—subject, of 


oa 


course, to certain conditions. This is just one of the 


many useful pieces of information you will find in 


Bank booklet for emigrants. The 1955 edition outlines 


air and sea travel to Australia and describes, amongst 


“New Prospects * the: Australia and New Zealand — 


other things, housing, -housekeeping, social services, 


, 


Please ema for a copy if you are ieeaitels thinking of 


~ 


.¥ 


We hy 


"AUSTRALIA AND. NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT (REF. 28) 71, CORNHILL, LONDON E.G3 


gave nthe man to us ina rapid 
soal sketch. It said much for the drama- 
s that our hearts were with Lucy when, 
mg to avert a son-and-father skirmish, she 
pped the cocktail shaker upon a Georgian 
ae Brian Haines and Margaret Wedlake 
ld call up the grating little Creedy—whose 
mner was suggested, most acutely, in the 
shop scene—and his patient wife; and it was 
sd casting to get Allan Cuthbertson, the un- 
asant major of ‘ Carrington, V.C.’, to use his 
st-flaked tones as George’s major-general: 
= of the frigid winds blowing through the 
Jar House’. Cyril Raymond impressed me 
th Peter’s charm, but he had a less impressive 
xit of throttling the ends of his sentences, 
Wars are looming, or in progress, most of 
» time behind the action of ‘Ulick and 


racha’ (Third); it is the kind of tapestried 


r that, though participation in it must have 
mn grim, does not bother us in retrospect. 
ie period is the early fourteenth century in 
Jand, with a look at France and a few words 
m Edward II in London. Medieval (and 
f-legendary) Ireland was a battlefield: that 
the groundwork of the tapestry, and we are 
re: occupied with the forefront, with the tale 
Sir Ulick de Burgo and the Princess who 
ame a nun, and the harper (Tadgh 
Dorachy) who was faithful through several 
egths of romantic adventure. 
George Moore wrote the tale, one imagines, 
that he could play in the mind with the 
intry of his childhood, the-‘ soft mild’ world 
Lough’ Carra with its islands (on one of 
ich his ashes are buried); Castle Carra and 
» Abbey of Ballintubber;. and, far in the 
tance, -Mayo’s holy mountain, Croagh 
trick. It is on Carra that the play ends, 
th Ulick as’ ‘a whiteness passing down the 
e’, and Tadgh waiting on the rock, in grey 
onlight, until the coming of dawn. Moore’s 
ry, in this enchanting script and production 
E. J. King Bull, has a slow grace. Violence 
ig ago comes to us as almost-a tranquil tale, 
id it is easy to slip across the seven years 
ile LTadgh, captive of the Scots, is an in- 
ferent shepherd and gooseherd in the Rhinns 
Galloway. Cyril Cusack as Ulick, Wilfred 
ambell (as the determined Tadgh), and 
St. John Barry (as the voice of George 
sore) sent us moving quietly down the stream 
time until it came to a sudden stop on the 
onlit waters of Carra. 
[In a week of pleasure it was a pleasure to meet 
arles de Laet Waldo Sibthorp, who died just 
century ago. ‘Portrait of the Colonel’ 
hird), in Michael Wharton’s script and 
ristopher Sykes’ production, was about several 
ndred columns of Hansard—the Member for 
acoln, an eighteenth-century squire strayed 
O. the Industrial Age, who erected a splendid 
rm of prejudice, and who became, unknow- 
ly, an English character. ‘If he had lived 
lay ’, said the narrator with reason, ‘ he might 
ve been a famous television personality’. 
mé Percy developed a rich, angry bark for 
ibonpts tags and saws; and we heard, at the 
t, one of Palmerston’s glossiest pieces of tact. 
J. C. TREwIN 


HE SPOKEN WORD ! : 
PL, Ask Me Another 


phi souk ars Town Forum’ crops up at 
ular intervals or merely now and then; all 
m sure of is that its activities perform a valu- 
in bringing a British team and a 
audience into direct contact, and in 
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ham, Christopher Mayhew, M.P., Professor 
Thomas Bodkin, and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert, it visited Vienna. On these trips 
abroad the questions put to the team are as a 
rule highly personal—personal, I mean, as be- 
tween nation and nation. They are evidently 
framed with the object of mutual understanding 
by drawing out the differences and similarities 
between the British and their hosts and, as often 
as not, of giving the visitors'a few sly digs in 
the ribs which bring a liveliness to the proceed- 
ings. But at last week’s meeting the queries were 
for the most part of more general interest, such 
as might be asked in ‘Any Questions?’ Here 
are three examples, not, I’m afraid, in the exact 
words in which they were framed: 
remedy for road accidents does the team sug- 
gest?’ ‘What elements of truth, beauty, and 
goodness. does the team find in modern art?’ 
Is there any value in cultural exchange between 


‘nations of different political faiths? 7 One ques- 


tion, however, and the answers to it brought 
vividly and painfully before us what must be 
one of the chief preoccupations of Austrians 
today: ‘ Austrians would like to know if Great 
Britain’s friendship means that she is ready to 
protect them if attacked’. The answers must 
have sounded disappointing to Austrian ears, 
but they were the only possible ones. Another 
question, very gratifying to us, asked how it was 
that our soldiers behave so well as an army of 
occupation in contrast with those of certain 
other nations. 

In ‘The Archaeologist’ Glyn Daniel, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, and Stuart Piggott replied 
to various questions which they had previously 
invited and in doing so they gave us half-an- 
hour of lively, unconventional talk in which I 
could not detect the faintest whiff of a script. 
I was delighted to learn that on the evidence of 
the leaden cross mentioned by Camden. these 
archaeologists think it possible that King Arthur 
and Queen Guinevere were buried at Glaston- 
bury. On the other hand they knocked the props 
from under my fond belief that the Phoenicians 
got their tin from Cornwall. There is no 
evidence, it seems, that they came further west 
than Spain. 

It occurred to me as I listened to this broad- 
cast that other series might do themselves or us 
some good by opening the door and calling for 
pertinent questions from the world outside. In 
‘ Metaphysics’, for instance, the air has been 
becoming more and more ‘conditioned’; in- 
deed, the atmosphere in Iris Murdoch’s ‘ Meta- 
physics and Ethics’ was so rarefied that I found 
it difficult fo breathe. But the speakers in this 
series might justly point out to me that they 
were addressing not me but listeners who are 
much more familiar with the development of 
metaphysics in the past half-century. ; 

In the case of ‘The Use of Poetry’, which 
Patric Dickinson and R..N. Currey are investi- 
gating, interesting and helpful results might 
accrue if they could hale to the microphone two 
or three specimens of that type of reader they 
have been discussing who is attracted but bam- 
boozled by poetry. I have felt sometimes in these 
conversations that when talking about the 
breakdown in communication they have put 
more blame on the baffled reader than he de- 
serves. Often in the poetry of recent decades 
the boot is on the other leg; breakdown is due 
not to the bulb in the sitting-room but to the 
dynamo in the power-station, in fact not to 
failure to understand but to failure to express. 
That bird, for instance, quoted by Mr. Dickin- 
son, ‘that whistles after the hot wires’ seems to 
be an extraordinarily unsuitable messenger for a 
poet to choose to convey his meaning. Surely 
the only excuse for obscurity is profundity, but 
here the obscurity is merely factitious; a matter 
of information, not of intelligence. To me that 
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phrase was double-Dutch until Mr. Dickinson 

told us the seéret, and I suspect he himself was 

in the ‘same plight until a little bird told him. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Tribute to Sibelius 


IN THE BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE which he paid to 
Sibelius in “Music Magazine’, Sir Thomas 
Beecham expressed his regret that the concert of 
Sibelius’ music, which he conducted last Thurs- 
day, was broadcast in the Third Programme and 
not in the Home Service. His complaint was 
that it would consequently reach only a small 
audience. But are there really still many people 
who avoid the ‘Third’ simply because it is 
the ‘ Third’, imagining its contents to be either 
above their heads or subversive propaganda in 
favour of ‘modern’ art? And would they listen 
to a concert of Sibelius’ music anyhow? And 
by ‘listen’ I mean listen—not switch on and do 
something else. The covérage of the Third Pro- 
gramme is nowadays, I believe, fairly general, 
and it must be remembered that serious pro- 
grammes in the Home Service are rarely broad- 
cast in all the Regional services and are, there- 
fore, not available everywhere in the land. 

Sir Thomas Beecham was fully justified in 
aspiring to the largest possible audience, for 
never in my experience has there been a better 
performance of the Fourth Symphony, that con- 
centrated essence of Sibelius’ individuality as 
a composer, Sir Thomas had rightly protested 
against the notion that all Sibelius’ music is 
austere—‘ bleak’ used to be the favourite adjec- 
tive—and he showed in practice that the sym- 
phony is one of the most euphonious and even 
sensuously beautiful compositions of the 
present century. ‘ Tapiola’, the other big work 
in the programme and the last that the com- 
poser has given to the world, a third of his 
lifetime ago, stood for bleakness with its tearing 
storms and ice-cold shiverings—a Sinfonia 
Artica to balance Vaughan Williams’ at the 
other pole. The ‘Swan White’ and ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ Suites, on a lesser plane, were the 
chief supporters of Sir Thomas’ argument, 
delicious music played with an exquisite sen- 
sitiveness to shades and colouring. Sibelius may 
not be one of the great masters of the orches- 
tral palette, like Ravel or Rimsky-Korsakov, but 
he evolved an orchestral style that is as indi- 
vidual and as apt to his purpose as his process 
of symphonic construction. 

Whatever its audience in England, the concert 
surely had a large one in Finland, headed, we 
were told, by the composer himself. It is some- 
thing for us to be proud of, that we have an 
orchestra—it was the Royal Philharmonic—and 
a conductor who could offer to a great composer 
such a beautifully fashioned birthday present. 
Sir Thomas was rewarded in the interval by 
the presentation of the insignia of a Finnish 
order—an event preceded by some hilarious 
happenings on the platform, whose nature must 
have puzzled Mr. Sibelius as much as it in- 
trigued me. Never have I wished so much that 
the ‘Third’ would relax its austere ban on 
reportage. 

On the previous evening, Rubbra’s Fifth Sym- 
phony was given the best performance we have 
had so far in the series played by the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra under Ian Whyte. Coming 
shortly after the previous week’s performance 
of the Sixth, the Fifth seemed an even finer 
composition, more completely satisfying in its 
form. Rubbra has learnt something from 
Sibelius in structural procedure, replacing the 
thematic contrasts of sonata-form by a con- 
tinuous evolution of his material. The danger of 
this method is naturally that the music will 
wander too far afield to preserve its structural 
coherence. Rubbra avoids this difficulty, and 
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me Peaked: especially in the finale. Pranck’s Sym- 
ibly ~ phony was given a more satisfactory perform- 
venings — _ Home> is ance, though here, too, the finale was taken too 
> orchestra “has an ex- fast for its dignity, and its flow was impeded 
and rather Jess remark- by over-accentuation. The orchestra’s second 
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Sa By DENIS ARNOLD 


| RORE is one. of. the _ Cipriano, living a at Ferrara, was sisraggesr 
ns ie: eee Ranaidenet we know of his iaterest in the shporhatic SE 
1 a definite philosophy and _ from an experimental piece, a setting of Latin 
or musicians interested in words (the reversion to an ancient language is 
history; but they usually — significant) for four basses, using the chromatic 

ere only as part of Tovey’s. gallery of scale and a wide circle of distant modulations. 
ng Historical Figures. Rore’s greatness, Yet his main interest was not in such extremes. 
undeniable, and so is his interest He was a thorough technician in the contra- 
set of theories, those of Nicola | - puntal idiom, and his work shows that he was 
der whom -Rore- served for a fully aware that the problem was not to repro- 


‘ ra Rerase- he ‘bimeelt® “was Pa ppnied the ancients within ie framework of the modern 
tro di capella there about 1550. Vicentino’s idiom. 
as we know them from his book L’antica His sense of responsibility is seen in 
-ridotta alla moderna prattica, bore the everything he composed. He never published 
Jai ship to the music of the age as_ the trivia of which most of the composers of 
honic theory did to that of the the time were full—villanelle, villotte, and the 
ties. They were revolutionary, yet like. Although there are among his work madri- 
ooted in the practice of the past: gals which are settings of the commonplace 
sed by practically every other theorist, frivolities- of madrigal verse, there are often 
widely influential among composers. The signs of a greater seriousness. It is the 
lem was the widespread one of musicians gloomy and sombre poems of Petrarch which 
+ Renaissance. Why did music seem now Often attract him; and the monumental canzone, 
rivial, when to the Greeks it had been so such as the great and long prayer to Our Lady, 
whelming? Why was music now little more- “Le Vergine’, present the greatest challenge 
the tickling of the ears? Why, above all, for the composer. Even the verse for his occa- 
‘it not satisfy the whole man? — ‘. sional music is quite serious. 
no’s answers were based not so much __ Cipriano’s method of approach to text setting 
ophers as on an interpretation is still*more seriously thought out. Vicentino, 
k Seicbeicts The centre of his ideas was following every Greek philosopher, had_in- 
s that the Greeks had apparently | _sisted that music should match the words. Rore 
7 different scale systems. Their three was the first to explore thoroughly the methods 
ese were called, were the diatonic, a of doing this. The conventional symbolism of 
mes and semitones; the chromatic, ascending motives for ‘ascendit Deus’ and so 
entirely of semitones; and the en- on was beside the point. For Rore it was the 
nonic, 2 a strange affair demanding fractions emotional meaning of the verse which was sig- 
‘or its realisation. There had been nificant-for the ‘musician; and it was for this 
these Jast two in recent times, and purpose of matching music and verse that the 
20 wrote music for them and even in- ¢&X of technique was necessary. For ex- 
keyboard instrument, the archicembalo, ample, at the beginning of a madrigal, ‘ Cruel, 
keys to which to tune the notes not bitter, and inexorable Death’, he uses the up- 
normal harpsichords. : ward leap of a major sixth—not encouraged by 
e It was an uproar amongst “scholars. the a Gece all the parts. Chromati- 
agreed with Vicentino, and soon pues a fitted here very well. Sounding very strange 
ee ) was proved inaccurate and @ sixteenth-century ear, it was ideal in 
the extreme. But the theorists for » such phrases as ‘I shall never more be 
to face this problem of genere. ree Cipriano’s chromaticism in these madri- 
their own attitudes. Composers gals does not take the form so much of strange 
ments but found the extra notes scales; rather, he explores the possibilities of 
chromatic scale to be distant chords in modulations which fit in 
lly when they had seen naturally to a contrapuntal scheme. The degrees 
‘perimented with chro- of 
composer who visited modern significances. Minor thirds and sixths 
are unstable and tend to gloom and severity. The 
major intervals are more secure and are in keep- 
ing with ‘the ‘ sweet sights of the Petrarchan 


lover. 
hoe new possibilities of caiienald Cipri- 
‘an0 _ differences in tempo. The stillness 
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he scale in his music come to have their 


oe “Thies is ‘a Sees in the Third Programine. x, 
to offer us whole concerts of music from one _ 
country or another—there was one from Latin 
America recently—without ensuring that at 


least some of the works performed shall be 


_really worth our attention. 


DyYNELEY Hussey 


ae de Rore: a . Great Renaissance Composer 


bid: peace of the oie before meeting his in- 


. transigent beloved are very suitable for the old- 


fashioned speeds and note-values. The more 
vigorous activities are crowded with the newly 
discovered faster rhythms, with their multitudes 
of quavers, which give Rore’s pages the appear- 
ance of modern music. The tessitura of the 
voices, the varied groupings of the choir and 
the contrasts of simple chords and complex 
imitative polyphony, all these are pressed into 
the service of expressing the words. 

The variety gained in all these things gives 
Cipriano’s music an air of continual contrast. 
Previous writers of secular music in the six- 
teenth century were, for the most part, content 
for the madrigal to proceed in musically unified 
patterns. But in one madrigal of Rore we may 
find calmness (the lover is taking pastoral 


pleasures), vigorous happiness (he is contem- . 


plating the possibility of bliss), and violent, 
hopeless passion (death is the sole relief), all 
expressed within a few bars. The musician has 
at last caught up with the poet in psychological 
truth. If the term ‘humanist’ can be applied 
to music at all, this style gives it meaning. 
Out of contemplation of the ancients has come 
a music fully able to reflect the rapid twists 
and turns of thought and feeling so typical of 
man. 

It is this psychological attitude _rather than 


the purely technical innovations that at fave-Rere 


his interest for the later humanist composers 
and theorists, all of whom traced the revolution 


back to his work. Monteverdi considered (with 


truth) his own advanced style to be derived 
directly from the madrigals of Rore. Even 


’ Monteverdi’s opponent, Artusi, although very 


reluctant to concede that so great a composer 
as Cipriano should break any of the rules, had 
to admit that he was perhaps the first of the 
‘moderns’. Zacconi, writing a textbook for 
singers, advised practice of the rather difficult 
passages nowadays found in madrigals, and 
commented that some ‘ innovations” by Monte- 
verdi could be matched in the work. of the 
earlier composer. Giovanni de Bardi, whose 
ideas did more than those of anyone else to 
bring about the invention of that most humanist 


’ of all musical forms, opera, traced modern music 


back to Cipriano. Convinced that polyphony 
was not the way of recreating the glories of 
the ancients, Bardi nevertheless agreed that ‘ if 
death had not snatched him from us, Cipriano 
would in my opinion have led polyphonic music 
to a perfection from which others would have 
been able to reduce it, little by little, to that 
true and perfect music so much praised by the 
ancients’. In this sense surely Cipriano de Rore 
was the first great ‘modern’ of the sixteenth 
century. 
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NEVER was a claim to genius 
more easily sustained than in the 
pipe tobaccos of the House of 
Sobranie. Here is a Smoking } 
Mixture which dared to marry Turkish with 
Virginian, and here is a No. 10 Tobacco which 
added a touch of cigar leaf to the traditional - 
leaf from old Virginia. But was it so easy? 
It needed the skill and knowledge of three 
generations of one gifted family before the 
surname Balkan Sobranie was earned by 
these bold experiments—now no longer ex- 
periments but the established favourites of 
life-long devotees. In a mass market world 
the House of Sobranie continues to provide 
selective smoking pleasure for the 

discriminating few. 
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SMOOTHER! 
Off come the bristles like 
magic! And there’s no messy 
brush, no greasy cream... 
| Rapid-Shave rinses off in- 
stantly, never sticks round 
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7“ ™ HILDREN always seem to. like sand- 
iches, and nowadays there are so many 
EJ kinds of delicious potted meats that they 
e no trouble at all. But they can be made more 
citing if they are cut in different shapes, or 
tle thin rolls, or sandwiches made with half 
hite and half brown bread, or the more 
borate sort called chessboard sandwiches, 
oking rather like “a Battenberg cake with 
uares of white and brown bread. I expect most 
odern mothers know how easy it is to keep 
em fresh and moist for some hours: wrap 
em first in waxed paper and then in a damp 
oth, or just put them into a bowl or box and 
ver it with a dry cloth and put a wet one on 
p. Do not put them in the refrigerator, at any 
te not for long. 
I would like to say a word or two about 
kes. Apart from the rich Christmas cake there 
ere other beautiful confections I used to enjoy 
hen I was a child, principally a simple form 
’ Jayer cake, as it has come to be «called, 
ually filled with cream, or a creamy mixture, 
id coated with icing sugar. I cannot remember 
uch imagination being used in making these 
kes, and it was-not until long after child- 
90d that I realised how much nicer it is to 
ce a different filling and a different icing— 
fferent both in taste and colour—one choco- 
te and the other orange for instance, or coffee 
id raspberry, or strawberry, lemon, and vanilla. 
du can ring the changes quite a good deal, 
0, when you are icing small cakes and 
scuits. 
Today we have the advantage of being able 
buy or make our own ice-cream compara- 
yely simply, and I suppose children will show 
eir preference for this always. The ice-cream 
afer and the rather more sophisticated 
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By AMBROSE HEATH 


meringue glacé with its ice-cream filling both 
offer a good way of preventing over-indulgence 
in this fascinating fare. 


Talking of meringue, do let me _ urge 


a thrilling dish which would make any party 


momentous. When you ~have made your 


meringue mixture, use it to line a flan case, as, 


you would use pastry, bake it slowly like an 
ordinary meringue, turn it out, and when it is 
cold and firm fill it first with some mashed 
fruit (tinned or quick-frozen)—it must not be 
too wet—and then cover this with whipped 
cream, real or imitation. It is delicious, and has 
a pleasantly ‘Christmassy’ look, too. 

Another dish made with meringue mixture 
that always goes down well is sometimes called 
Snowballs. Here the mixture is poached in milk 


‘in small, rounded spoonfuls—a teaspoon is large 


enough—and when they are drained and put 
aside, the milk is turned into a _ custard, 
vanilla-flavoured if you like, but perhaps choco- 
late is better; as it shows the white meringue 
off more. When the custard is cold, the little 
meringue snowballs are arranged on top. 
Chocolate is always popular. When I was 
nursery age I used to adore a chocolate shape 
made in the form of a bunny rabbit. Many years 
later we discovered that this was even more 
popular if the chocolate was flavoured with a 
spot of peppermint essence, a kind of chocolate- 
peppermint-cream shape. We had become rather 
more sophisticated. And for chocolate addicts 
who want something more substantial, there are 
those two excellent and amusingly named 
French dishes, Negro’s Head, and Negress in 
a Nightdress. The first one is a_ vanilla- 
flavoured rice cream coated with chocolate sauce 
and surmounted by a turban of whipped cream, 
and the Negress consists of chocolate-flavoured 
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rice cream covered over with a ‘nightdress’ of 
whipped cream.— Woman’s Hour’ 


In the new edition of her collection of feLipeny A 
Book of Mediterranean Food (Penguin Books, 
2s. 6d.), Elizabeth David describes dishes which 
bring to English kitchens a flavour from the ‘ lands 
of sun and sea and olive trees’. The majority of 
the recipes do not require exotic "ingredients, being 
made with everyday vegetables, herbs, fish, and 
meat, treated in unfamiliar ways. They range from 
soups and ‘substantial dishes’ to jams and pre- 
serves. The book is appropriately decorated by John 
Minton. - 


Notes on Contributors 


TERENCE PRITTIE (page 1027): The Manches- 
ter Guardian correspondent in Germany 

BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL (page 1031): economist 
and political philosopher; author of Du 
Pouvoir (translated as Power), Problémes de 
I? Angleterre Socialiste, etc. 

Str ARNOLD PLANT (page 1033): Sir Ernest 
Cassel Professor of Commerce, London Uni- 
versity, since 1930; author of The Population 
Problem, etc. 

DONALD Boyp (page 1035): Chief Assistant, 
Talks (Sound), B.B.C., until April 1955; 
formerly on editorial staff of The Manchester 
Guardian 

CzESLAW MIL LOSz (page 1039): author of The 
Captive Mind, The Usur pers, etc. 

L. P. Kirwan (page 1040): Director’and Secre- 
tary, Royal Geographical Society, since 1945; 
editor, Geographical fournal 

VerY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, K.C.V.0. (page 
1044): Dean of St. Paul’s since 1934; author 
of The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth 
Century, etc. 


Crossword Naz 1,037: 


Threes Out. 


Prizes (for the first three correct sohitane opened): 


By Babs 
book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


osing date: first Don on Thursday, December 22. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

ntaining them should beaddressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

arked “Crossword ” in He. left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 
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Three Se enbccutive letters, always the same thice letters of 
the alphabet, though not always in the same order, are 
omitted from every light. The remaining letters are 
inserted, in their. normal order, in the diagram. The 
thirty-eight unchecked letters appear in the rigmarole: 
‘To name three out again? Idiotic! A maniac! A loon! ” 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. If you want to fish in troubled waters, come here for 
bait (10). 7%. Spanish cabinet of five maintain the negative 
(8). 11. Technically 24R. (9). 12. Larks are about out, 
but these are always piquant (7). 13R. This holds the 
pots for baking (6), 15. Entrust (8). 17. Mind your head 
in Auld Reekie (8). 19. Look, fish is back in the red (6). 
21K. The halls of ancient Greece, and one city explicitly 
(6). 22. A bird of passage (7). 23. Caprine in origin, 
coming to a sad end (6). 24R. Noisy equipoise between 
gravitating liquid and a nicely calculated uprush of air (6). 
26. Waiter, there’s a subscription missing (6). 27R. One 
and one make seven (5, 4). 29. Dyed in the wool (7). 
$31R. Don’t you believe it; it’s only so much hot air (6). 
$2. Real pain for a wild imaginer (8). 34R. A bit of a 
bounder from down under (8). $7R. A groatsworth of one 
cant and another (6). 38. nymous sponsor of 20D. (6) 
42. Lily on a reduced scale .makes a watering-place pull 


- our legs (9). 45K. In a violent passion (6). 46. Crash! (6). 


47. Seaweed jelly, full of bacteria (8). 49R. Aramaic O. iz, 

makes a sailor stick (6), 50. Tunny roe to 
tickle the digestion (7). 51R. Silver painting with some 
useful information in it (6). 52. One version of * The 


Rake’s Progress’* (10). 53R. ‘And sheath’d their swords 


for lack of 


> (8). 


DOWN 


1. Mere boasting (11). 2U. Raingage [sic] for the car (6). 
3. Pike forwards? No, sir; ‘beckwards. Just right for the 
troops in the town (8).° 4. This slows dowfthe cue-ball 
(8). 5. One-way 22A. (8). 6. Taking a plate from” héfey 
a plate from there, and purting them all together (10). 
7. Sourness symbolised (7). 8U. Puma (6). 9. He’s 
expecting a conveyance (7). 10U. Instruction to an Italian 
tenor.to put a sob in it (9). 140, Hubble-bubble (7). 16. 
Sea-berry: glorious to start with, I’m in tatters at the last 
(9). 18U. Any groom can adapt himself to rural economy 
(8). 20. Tragedian lost his head and became madder, 
being buttonholed (8). 25. Gigantic in appetite (10). 28. 
Bulbous and graveolent, a breath of Romance (6). 30U. 
Executed Unitarian from Budapest (9). 32. Hence nim-oil 
(7). 33U. A hawk’s first year (6). 35. Steel with gold 
inlay (8). 36. It might give flavour to 7D. (8). 38U. This 
has passed its 330 when caught (7). 39U.. Substantial 
contributor “to the Gironde (7). 40U. A blank piece of 
Paper will spoil the spirit (6). 41U. Blue-flowered bristly 
cordial (6). 43. It’s 20-point and equal to anything (7). 
44. Tag-rag and mare’s tail, please (7). 48U. Participant 
in 53R. (6) 


Solution of No. 1,335 
[613/57 3/ 
[°3/2/7/87 
[2/6/0/3/ 
Prizewinners: 1st prize: H. V. Carter (Marchester); 


2nd prize: H. Roe (Barking); 3rd prize: R. A. 
Sawyer (Banstead) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘“‘into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Senate RE emer Te] 


V a oe eas ih» * NESS SSS ee ee 


THE LISTENER’ 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE — 
COLLEGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of highly 

qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition 

at moderate fees payable by instalments, for:— 
; 
: 


General Certificate | 
(Ordinary, Adv., and Schol. Levels) i 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., etc, 4 


London Univ. Degrees — 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ,), B.Se.(Soc.), LL.B,, B.D. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM., 
LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


3% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar (56), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE © 


“$0 AT LAST | COME TO THE LSJ’ 


If you have talent you may succeed on your own, by trial and 
error. On the other hand you may give up in despair. You may 
think that writing either comes naturally, or not at all, for- 
getting that painters, musicians and all other craftsmen had to 
learn their art from those who knew more than they. 


If you are disappointed with your own results why not get in 
touch with the London School of Journalism? It was founded 
under the patronage of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. 
Many famous newspaper proprietors and editors have been its 
Patrons. And it has helped thousands to-success. Why not find 
out if the LSJ can help you also? It costs nothing to write for 
the book ‘Writing for the Press.’ 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOU RNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over the world”? 


; LEARN A LANGUAGE 
| THIS WINTER | 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has-been solved. 


The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 


French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 

The system is explained in four little 
books. one for each language.“Write for the 
book that interests you and it.will be sent you 
by return, together .with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411/2 


grenne POST THIS FREE COUPON TODA Yerns«; 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82. Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet, 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman. method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 
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Let your money SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 
earn maximum 
interest with 


security 


STATE 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE f 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern l’ostal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local - 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely ‘practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. , 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful... 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. : 
“Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects ‘in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1931) 


OFFERS 


@ Asset: 
cxcset O METROPOLITAN COLLEGE § 
£3,000,000 | . 
@ Easy THE GREAT LADY |’ | or: call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Lie E.C.4. 
withdrawals fa 0 eee 
ve income OF SHERRIES @ih & ALBERT y 
tax borne \e) ; ee oe, 
ime perce In Spain, ISABELITA & e: 
Society is.a legend: The famous = = 
@ Any Ruiz created it some 
amount hundred years ago in . ° 
accepted up honour of Queen Isabel % 
to £5,000 
. No fino of Kings Only . UTH KENSING® 
jati very little, unfortunate’ 
Leake comes to’ England each VENING LECTURES 


Interest on Shares 


FREE OF TAX 
Equal to £6-1-9 per cent gross 


year; but all of that has 
the mark of greatness. 
ISABELITA is worth a 
connoisseur,s:trouble. 


wt "ASR your vine iordlcht for it 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6,15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 
Jan, otha ANGLO-JEWISH 
QOMMUNITY AND ITS RITUAL 
A eas. Cecil Roth. 


Exhibition-of Anglo-Jewish 


eet and: History: (1656 - 1956) 
te bi iS | 6th January — 29th February, 1956 
i HH il Ht | ' Admission: Saturdays Free. Other days 1]- 
af i | DU 


For full particulars apply to: a: 
The Secretary sea 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


9 STATE HOUSE 
26 Upper Brook Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 8161 


Write for free handbook on 


shetry to RUIZ (Dept. L.), : e 


y 


| 
II and it is literally a | 
34, Grosvegor Street, W.1 ) 


Vie Oliver = 


Star of 

Stage, Radio, 
Television, 
and 
Conductor 
of the 
BRITISH 
CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 
with his own 
CHAPPELL 
Grand. 


Please write ferdetails and 
name of nearest agents. 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


/ Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Bi 
London, W.1—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, te 


ENJOY WARMTH IN FOR EVERY CAR& EVERY SITE! 


BATHROOM + _ KITCHEN 
BEDROOM or NURSERY 


with the 


MORRIS HOT WATER 
TOWEL RAIL AND 
HEATER COMBINED 


% Oddurless Blue Flame Burner 
Finished Cream or Cream 
and Chrome 


UNTOPTE ONL peug 


val, 


CONCRETE 
GARAGES 


@ Hinged of Up: usu 
Over doors, 

@ Lean to and Multiple 
garages available. 

@ Easy to erect, 

Five Years’ Free Fire Ingurance, 

FREE DELIVERY IN {| from 

ENGLAND & WALES 

Send for FREE Brochureto 

ERNEST BATLEY LTD., 86 Colledge i 

Holbrooks Covent: Telephone: 


Particulars from: 
MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES ‘LID. 
Dept. L, MORRIS HOUSE, 74, YORK ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.11 Tel.: BATtersea 3312/3 


casting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
cae seiereber 15, 1955 ee 
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